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Art. I.—CAROLINE. 
A TALE OF KENTUCKY. 


In a retired part of Kentucky, but little known, and seldom 
visited by strangers, lived a worthy couple, —a plain farmer 
and his wife, of highly respectable character, but in very 
moderate circumstances. ‘They had not been long married, 
when a basket was found one morning at their door, contain- 
ing an infant boy, with a brief note by which they were 
requested to adopt the little stranger as their own, and assured 
that it should not become a burthen. Ina land famed for its 
hospitality, such an appeal was not likely to prove unavailing. 
The unprotected orphan was kindly received, and reared in the 
same manner as if he had been bound to the family by the ties 
of natural affection. Twice a year, regularly, a remittance 
was brought by the mail, amounting to a sum which was su 
posed to be sufficient to pay for the support of the child — but 
not a word was ever learned, nor a suspicion breathed, of the 
parentage of the mysterious young person. 

As the boy grew up, he proved to be idle, wild, and head- 
strong, working with reluctance when required to participate 
in the labors of the farm, and often roaming off into the forest 
with his gun. Though rough and unmanageable, he was 
cheerful, and not wanting in respect towards his kind guardi- 
ans, to whom he was always obedient, except when some 
strong temptations placed his own inclination in direct opposi- 
tion to theirs. When his strength became sufficient, he 
occasionally assisted his foster-father in directing the labors of 
the farm; he handled the axe with dexterity, but rather asa 
manly exercise than with a view to any useful purpose. His 
greatest delight was in horsemanship; especially in mounting 
an unbroken colt, and subduing the fierce spirit of the young 
animal. While vet asmall boy he acquired fame by riding at 
races for the neighboring sportsmen; and although he was 
obliged to steal away from home, in defiance of a positive 
prohibition, his services on such occasions were eagerly “. 
accepted, and ‘Bill’ was the proudest and happiest of mortals, 
when mounted on the back of a race horse. 
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But these halcyon days could not last for ever. Will grew 
too large for a ‘catch,’ and was not old enough to train a horse 
for himself. But he could hunt; he could attend the shooting 
matches, the barbecues, and the corn shuckings—all which he 
did before he had reached the age of sixteen. His hardihood 
and spirit made him a favorite with many, while his erratic habits 
caused the more considerate to shake their heads; his guardian 
pronounced him ‘of no account,’ his foster mother contended, 
that with all his faults, he had good feelings, while their only 
child, the pretty Caroline, who was a few years younger than 
the boy, always defended him in his absence, and on his return 
climbed affectionately upon his knee. 

But we cannot always be children. The days of youth 
glide swiftly away, and the years of maturity bring privations, 
cares, and vicissitudes, that not only change our prospects, but 
give, sometimes, an entirely new tone tu the whole character. 
William’s remittance ceased to make its periodical appearance; 
it became evident that his unknown friend had abandoned 
him, or was no more; and his guardian decided that it was 
necessary to teach him some art by which he could earna 
livelihood. William appeared very reluctant to be placed at 
work, and quite indiflerent as to any change in his present 
easy mode of life; but after a variety of propositions made 
and rejected, on being pressed to make choice of a calling, 
agreed to try his fortune in tke shop of a neighboring black. 
smith. Here he ‘blowed and struck’ for one day; on the 
next he was missing; but no one stirred to look after him. 
The blacksmith said it was a free country, and the boy could 
go or stay as he pleased—the guardian concluded that Bill 
had scampered off to some horse-race, or was lying out in the 
woods— and the neighbors allowed, there was no mistake about 
Bill, he could take care of himself, and would turn up some of 
these days. But he was heard of no more in that part of the 
country, nor was the slightest trace left, by which it could be 
conjectured whither he had fled. For some days there was 
sadness at the fireside of the farmer. Though Will was a bad 
boy, they were accustomed to him, had learned to extenuate 
his faults, and to look at the sunny side of his character. The 
little Caroline cried for her brother, until her eyes were red, 
the good wife had bad dreams, and was certain that something 
dreadful had happened to the boy, the negroes saw a ghost, 
and were satisfied that the lad was murdered, while the guar- 
dian though he felt concerned for the youth, considered himself 
relieved of a burthen. 
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In the meanwhile, Miss Caroline grew up into a beautiful and 
lovely girl. Tall, elegantly formed, with a brilliant complex- 
ion, fine and expressive features, she was intelligent, graceful, 
and universally adinired. Such a star had never before been 
seen in that part of the country. Nor was she spoiled by the 
adulation which was paid to her extraordinary attractions: 
apparently unconscious of her own loveliness, she was sincere, 
easy, engaging, and modest, in her deportment. Her lovers 
were, of course, numerous; every young gentleman in the 
neighborhood enlisted in her train, many came froma distance 
to see her, to fall in love with her, and be refused. Still she 
pursued the even tenor of her way, neither seeking admiration 
nor avoiding it—gay, happy, and unaflected— touched by 
none of the numerous arrows directed at her heart—and sat- 
isfied that among the many who sought her hand, she had not 
yet seen the predestined youth who was formed to interest her 
affections. 

‘There was in this neighborhood a mineral spring, which 


-? 


formed, during the summer, a place of resort, for the gayer 
portion of the population, and where the same proceedings 
took place, on a smaller scale, as are common at the great fash- 
ionable watering places. ‘The more wealthy farmers brought 
their wives and daughters here, to spend a few of the sultry 
days of summer in agrecable recreation— the belles and the 
young men, collected at the same spot—and the best people 
from some of the surrounding villages, were added to the 
group. Such places are common throughout Kentucky —and 
In visiting them in the summer, the stranger is surprised at 
finding among the guests, that real worth, intelligence, and 
polish, mingled with plainness and hospitality, which distinguish 
well bred country people, and especially those of the more 
populous districts of the West. ‘lhe company not being large, 
they form one circle; the days are spent in hunting, riding, or 
walking, and the nights in dancing; and time ambles away 
delighttully. 

Caroline was on a visit at the place described, when a young 
gentleman arrived, who was a stranger to the whole party. 
In the West this makes no difference; accustomed tu mingle 
with the world, and quick in discerning character, the gentry 
of this region rely on their own observation for ascertaining 
the qualities of those who come among them, and promptly 
offer their hospitality to any stranger who appears to be deser- 


ving. 
There could be no mistake about the person in question. 
He had those indubitable marks of a gentleman, which are 
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never deceptive — well informed, well bred, and graceful, he 
was plain, unassuming, and courteous. He wasa merchant of 
New Orleans, who having left that city, to avoid the pesti- 
lence that stalks abroad at noonday and in the night during 
the sultry season, had become slightly indisposed on his 
journey, and stopped at this secluded spot to rest and refresh 
himsell. Accustomed to the bland manners of the South, and 
equally affable with those into whose society he was thrown, 
he was soon placed on terms of easy cordiality with an agreea- 
ble circle. 

In a few days it was whispered that the heart of the hand- 
some stranger had surrendered itself to the charms of the 
belie of Green River; and soon after, Rumor, that veritable 
chronicler of passing events, whose tongue is never silent, 

roclaimed that the lovely Caroline was not displeased with 
he conquest. The Orleans merchant discovered a marvellous 
efficacy in the waters of the mineral spring, and rapidly impro- 
ved in health, upon the salutary beverage. The log mansion 
in which the company were accommodated — the juicy hams, 
the fried chickens, the venison, the wild turkeys, and the hom- 
miny, which graced the table, were pronounced to be in 
admirable taste —shewing how well Solomon knew the world, 
when he said, * Better is a dinner of herbs where Jove is, than 
a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” Days and weeks flew 
rapidly away —and well they might — for the company walked 
and rode, and danced away time, with the vivacity and energy 
of young and joyous spirits. At length they began to dis- 
perse, but not to separate—for they carried the traveller with 
them, and the summer was consumed by him, in a round of 
visits, which extended throughout the neighborhood. But 
like an orb in the planetary system, he revolved around a cen- 
tre of attraction—there was one bright peculiar luminary, 
that controlled his destiny, and gave warmth and light to his 
existence. Is it necessary to be more explicit? Shall we be 
so inquisitive as to follow Mr. , in his daily visits to the 
rustic dwelling of Caroline’s father? Does any sensible reader 
require us to detail all the tittle tattle that has reached our 
ears, in relation to an unconscious couple of young lovers who 
supposed that nobody knew what they knew, nor saw what 
they did— when in fact every body had a perfect knowledge 
of all they said and did, and of a vast deal that they never 
dreamed of doing or saying? Must we descend from our dig- 
nity, and become such a gossip as to tell how the face of 
careless vivacity which the lady had usually worn, was 
exchanged for a countenance full of meaning, where the smile 
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of triumph and joy kindled m the delightful emot’ons of a 
newly awakened passion, was chased away bya cloud of anx- 
lety, as she looked forward in timid antic ipation, to the 
vicissitudes that might follow—and how the blood would 
mount into her cheeks, when one of the negroes would rush 
into her presence with a mischievous grin, exclaiming, * Dar 
he come, Miss Cary!’—and with what a provoking air of sat- 
isfaction the strange gentleman, who seemed to be no stranger 
to his own good fortune, rode towards the house, and hitched 
his horse familiarly to a hanging limb, as if he had been there 
before, and knew the right place—how he stopped for a 
moment to gaze at the smooth lawn studded with noble forest 
trees, that spread out before the house, and at the honeysuckle 
that Caroline had twined over the windows—how the servants 
had learned to leer and leok knowing, as they touched their 
hats to him, in passing—how the old gentleman hastened to 
meet him with formal politeness, yet with a satisfaction too 
real to be concealed —and how demurely the good lady of the 
house settled her features, as, with an air of ill disguised pride, 
she directed one of her sable ha _dmaids to ¢ tell Miss Caroline.’ 

All this, with many other small matters, not strictly belonging 
to the sober narrative of history, and usually inc luded under 
the naughty epithet scandal, we omit, because although such 
things might have occurred, we have no evidence that they 
actuall; tcok place. Jt is enough to say that the gentleman 
soon discovered, that the whole f; amily, ‘like € Congress after a 
protracted debate, were ready for the question, which he 
accordincly put in due form, and which was decided in the 
affirmative, without a dissenting voice. 

In the course of the ensuing autumn they were married, 
and after being duly congratulated, partyed, and feasted, pro- 
ceeded to New Orleans. It preved to be one of the matches 
that were made in Heaven—tfor, we have no idea that all of 
them come from the same place —and Caroline was a proud 
and happy wife. 

We now pass over several years — they were years of calm 
prosperity, and domestic happiness, in which industry was 
crowned with abundant returns, and connubial virtues were 
blessed with their usual reward—their path was pleasantness, 
and all their ways peace. 

It became necessary for the husband of Caroline to take a 
voyage to the West Indies, and his fondly attached wife beg- 
ged permission to bear him company. It was agreed that 
they should go together, and as they expected to be absent 
but a few weeks their two children were left under the care 


of a friend at New Orleans. 
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The voyage was commenced with favorable weather, and the 


happy travellers sailed delightfully over the blue billows of the 
sah. A mild atmosphere was around them; the sun shone 


upon their path with glorious brilliancy, but the cool sea-breeze 

roduced a temperature as Juxurious as it was refreshing, 
The young couple, having no cares to occupy their attention, 
happy in each other’s society, and excited by the novelties of 
an element upon which they were both embarked for the first 
time, enjoyed their new situation with the highest relish. Ag 
the wind freshened, and the vessel glided rapidly through the 
water, they stood gazing at the curling spray, or watching the 
bending sails, and the strained cordage, and congratulated 
themselves upon the prospect of arapid passage. ‘Thus were 
several days consumed, when the winds were hushed, and a 
calm settled quietly down upon the bosom of the ocean. The 
sea became as smooth as glass; not a breath rippled its surface, 
or distended the sails that hung motionless from the yards, 
The vessel rolled lazily from side to side, as the ocean heaved 
her bosom. ‘The voyagers beheld the sea fish darting along in 
the still water —the dolphin with its graceful form and beauti- 
ful colors, and the grim shark prowling for his prey. ‘The sea 
birds were wheeling about on rapid wing—and the whole 
scene was so beautiful, that it would have been quite delight- 
ful, had it not been for the disagreeable associations connected 
with a calm at sea—the delay, and the probability of a suc- 
ceeding storm. 

One of th> amusements of our voyagers had been to watch 
the passing vessels that appeared and disappeared on the wide 
expanse around them. }t was interesting to see the lonely 
ship arising like a speck in the horizon, growing upon the 
vision as it approached, until its form and dimensions became 
distinctly developed, and then sweeping by on its solitary way, 
and as gradually disappearing. 

While beealmed, their attention was directed to a shapeless 
and dimly discovered object, lying far distant from them, in 
the same helpless condition as their own. The eyes of the 
crew were often attracted to this strange sail, and their sur- 
prise was great upon observing that it became more and more 
distinct, and was evidently approaching them. Not a breath 
of air came from that direction— yet the stranger moved over 
the face of the quiet deep. At length her hull became visible, 
and by the aid of glasses it was discovered that she was pro 
pelled by large oars, or sweeps. She was an armed vessel, for 
none other would carry men enough to perform this operation 
with effect. But what armed vessel would thus, in a time 
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profound peace, among all maratime nations, be working labo- 
riously towards a little merchant brig, having the flag of the 
United States displayed at her mast-head? Shnaien accom- 
panied by deeds of atrocious cruelty had recently been 
committed in the gulf of Mexico; and the most fearful appre- 
hensions began to be entertained. 

The stranger was now made out to be a low, sharp, Baltimore 
tuilt schooner; her hull was black, her masts tall and straight, 
her rigging in fine order, and her whole equipment such as 
announced a well found, and fast sailing cruiser; but no sig- 
nal declared her character—and on she came, silent and 
mysterious, urging her solitary way heavily through the calm 
billows of the quiet ocean. 

A perceptible change began to creep over the spirit of the 
crew of the brig. ‘The captain paced the deck with anxious 
steps — the mate had climbed into the rigging and sat motion- 
less, watching the stranger with fixed attention—the sailors 
were leaning over the sides, gazing eagerly, in silence, and 
occasionally exchanging ominous glances with each other. 
Fears too deep for utterance — suspicions which they dared 
not whisper to each other, filled every mind. Caroline stood 
upon the deck clinging to her husband’s arm, pressing closer 
to his side, and occasionally throwing towards him a wistful 
glance of deep solicitude, as the approaching danger assumed 
more and more the appearance of reality, and at last sunk 
horror-stricken into his arms, when the schooner having ranged 
along side of the fated brig, threw open her ports, and hoisted 
the black flag of the Pirate! 

But Caroline soon recovered her presence of mind. The 
highest degree of tenderness and courage are often united in 
the female mind. * My husband,’ said she, ‘they shall not sepa- 
rate us —we will die together.’ He carried her to the cabin, 
— begged her to remain there, and seizing a cutlass, rushed to 
the deck. She would have followed, but paused a moment to 
recollect herself, and to consider what was her duty. Jn that 
instant, was fel®the Shock of the two vessels coming in con- 
tact, a heavy volley of musquetry was poured upon the deck 
of the merchantman, aJOud and fierce yell, with a heavy 
tramping of feet, announced that the pirates were on board. 
Execrations and shrieks of &gony were heard in horrid confu- 
sion. Caroline could endure no longer the agony of suspense. 
She sprang upon the deck,— in time only to see the last of the 
crew struck down by the inhuman captors — the captain. mate, 
sailors, and him who was dearer to her than all the world, la 
mangled, and struggling in the last agonies of death. Of all 
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that had sailed in that vessel, she was the only living being, 
A young and beautiful woman, she stood on a deck covered 
with gore, surrounded by the mangled bodies of the slain, and 
in the midst of a yelling band of lawless pirates! 

Throwing herself upon the remains of her husband, and 
appealing instinctively to one who seemed to be the leader, 
she exclaimed, ‘Save me—oh! save my dear, dear husband!’ 
The savage crew shouted in hellish malignity; their bloody 
weapons were raised to immolate a new victim. But the 
leader no sooner heard her voice, and saw her beautiful fea- 
tures, than he exclaimed ‘Caroline!’ and with a voice of 
authority commanded the monsters to respect his sister! 
They hesitated for a moment, and again would have rushed on 
their prey, when the robber captain, placing himself beside 
her, threatened instant death, in the most furious and blasphe- 
mous language, to any who should offer injury to her whom he 
again claimed as his sister. ‘The sounds of his voice began to 
strike her ear as familiar —she looked in his face, and recog- 
nised traces of her long lost foster-brother. She pronounced 
his name,—‘ William!’ and fainted at his feet. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Arr. Il.—INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT OF THE WEST.—NO. III. 


RAIL ROAD FROM CINCINNATI TO CHARLESTON. 


In the rp wna Number of this Magazine, we noticed a 


projet, and advantages of this commercial union of the West, 


and the South. Since, then, this scheme has assumed a shape, 
and substance, as imposing to the grosser senses of those, who 
realise only the present, as it seemed from the first to the 
keener visionsof instructed foresight. Indeed,—it has pro- 
ceeded through the preparatory steps, with a rapidity never 
gy, with an enthusiasm unknown to the achievements 
of civil life, and with a concentration of moral force, which 
shuts out the suspicion,—if not the possibility of a failure. 

In relation to this subject three pamphlets lie before us,— 
which exhibit the origin, and in a great measure the progress 


of this work. 
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i. ‘Rail Road from the Banks of the Ohio River to the 
waters of the Carolinas and Georgias,’— published, at Cin- 
cinnati, by the Corresponding committee, in relation to the 
Charleston Rail Road. 

2. ‘Proceedings of the citizens of Charleston, embracing 
the Report of the Committee ’— adopted in general meeting 
upon the same subject. 

3. ‘Address of Col. Blanding, before the Committee of 
Internal Improvements of the Kentucky Legislature, on the 
proposition of Mr. Marshall, of Louisville, to strike out 
Cincinnati, and insert Louisville, as the termination of the 
Charleston Rail Road.’ 

The first of these pamphlets,— published at Cincinnati,— 
contains the first public report and was the first pudlic effort, — 
made in relation to a continuous line of Rail Road from Cin- 
cinnati to Charleston. ‘That Report was drawn up by Dr. 
Daniel Drake,—and is an enlightened outline of the plan, and 
bearings of the great work, which has now become the 
subject of practical legislation. The Report was adopted 
at a public meeting, held in Cincinnati, on the 15th of 
August, 1835. A Committee of Correspondence was then 
appointed, who have since been actively, and vigorousl 
engaged in promoting the great object in view. Wit 
what effect is known by the result. The pamphlet published 
by them was received, at Charleston, with the warmth, and 
quick perception of its important bearing— peculiar to the 
Southern character. The plan set forth immediately received 
the sanction of the Board of Trade,—was acted upon in 
general town meeting,— and a committee of enlightened and 
distinguished citizens, appointed to report upon it. General 
Hayne made a report, which, with the resolutions of the 
meeting, compose the second pamphlet before us. In this 
report based upon the facts stated in the Cincinnati publica- 
tion—the committee enter warmly into the @heme, and 
delineate forcibly the multiplied blessings it would bring to the 
South. Among the prompt, and decided resolutions adopted 
at Charleston, were the following,—that Charleston would 
co-operate with * Cincinnati, and all others who felt an interest 
in the extension of such a Rail Road, —that the committee of 
Correspondence be authorised, in behalf of Charleston, to 
employ competent persons to explore,—that the city be autho- 
rised to put five thousand dollars at the disposal of the 
committee,—and that the Legislature be requested to cause 
surveys to be made. ‘These resoluiions were carried into 
effect. Three gentlemen of scientific skill made a reconnotsance 
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of the passes of the Blue Ridge, and Cumberland mountains, — 
establishing beyond the possibility of doubt, the practicability 
of the plan by an easy route. Various public meetings were 
held, then and since, in Columbia and Greenville, South 
Carolina; Ashville, North Carolina; Jonesborough, Maysville, 
Elizabethtown, Tennessee; Paris and Covington, Kentucky; 
and numerous other places, testifying their good will, and con- 
tributing information towards the success of this really national 
undertaking. Nor was this all: it received the official recom- 
mendation of the Executives of South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Georgia, Indiana, and Ohio; while Ten- 
nessee expressed its hearty concurrence,—thus giving the 
sanction, at once, of seven states, to the work, with the cer- 
tainty that others were deeply interested in its final completion. 

The plan of action, adopted by the Legislature of South 
Carolina, — the first to act upon the subject, — was that of a 
Joint Stock Company, to be chartered by all the States, through 
which the road would pass. The charter agreed upon, was 
drawn up by Col. Blanding, and is distinguished for accuracy, 
liberality, and careful foresight. Upon the meeting of the 
South Carolina Legislature, in December, it was, at once, 
adopted, without amendment, or variation. The same thing 
took place in North Carolina and Tennessee; but in Kentucky 
an opposition, unexpectedly active and powerful, was armed 
to defeat the project. It was foreseen from the first, that the 
local jealousies of Kentucky would prove the chief stumblin 
block to the enterprise. Indeed, to use the words of Colone 
Blanding, ‘the spectre of loca! interests had continually cros- 
sed his path.’ Happily, however, for the honor of the State, 
if not for the completion of the work, the intelligent views and 
liberal feelings of the majority prevailed over prejudices, 
which, however natural they might be, are always as unprofit- 
table as they are exclusively selfish. As it was, the Legislature 
of Kentuck¥ passed the charter, with such amendments as 
would have proved fatal to any other work,— and can only 
be redeemed in this, by the vast importance of the enterprise. 

Having thus stated the origin and final passage of the char- 
ter for the Cincinnati and Charleston Rail Road, we shall 
proceed to make an analysis of its leading features. 

1. ‘The style of the Company is, the * Cincinnati, Charles- 
ton, and Louisville Rail Road Company.’ 

2. The capital is six millions of dollars, to be subscribed in 
shares of one hundred dollars each. The Company may go 
into operation when four millions of dollars are subscribed. 
The Books are to be opened the third Monday of October 
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next, — individuals may subscribe first, — States and Corpora- 
tions next. 

3. The affairs of the Company are to be managed, and 
directed, by a general Board of Directors, composed of twen- 
ty-four members,— chosen three from each of the States of 

uth Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Ohio; and in 
six from the State of Kentucky, and six chosen from the stock- 
holders generally. Besides which, there is to be a local board 
in each of the States of North and South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, and in Kentucky two. 

4. The powers of the Company are—First, To make a 
Rail Road from the City of Charleston, South Carolina, to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, with two branches:—the first to commence at 
some point north of the Cumberland Gap, and south of Ken- 
tucky River, and thence to Louisville, on the Ohio;—and the 
other at Lexington, and thence to Maysville. The making of 
the branches is imperative, and likewise, that they be made 
simultaneously with the main trunk to Cincinnati. The Com- 
pany are forbidden to build a Bridge over the Ohio, but not to 
make a Tunnel under it. Secondly, The Company have the 
exclusive privilege of making Rail Roads within forty miles 
breadth from Cincinnati to Charleston, for thirty-six years. 
Thirdly, The Company have unlimited power to construct 
Rail Roads from their road to any other point in the Carolinas, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. Fourthly, To eflect these ends, 
the Company may increase their capital indefinitely. Fifthly, 
They may charge for transportation thirty-five cents per hun- 
dred for heavy merchandise for one hundred miles, and five 
cents per mile for each passenger. Sixthly, They may farm 
out their right of transportation to individuals, and companies. 
Seventhly, With these, they have all necessary powers to 
condemn lands to their use after an appraisement, and also to 
protect the road. 

From this analysis, it will he seen, that the Company have 
the fullest powers, and are only restricted by the unnecessary 
rovisions inserted in Kentucky. Wesay unnecessary, because 
it was assuredly neither necessary nor expedient that the Com- 
pany should be compelled to construct the branches to Maysville 
and Louisville simultaneously with the main trunk. 

The power of the Company to construct branches, and to 
increase its capital indefinitely makes this in fact a universal 
Rail Road charter for the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
the Carolinas;—for it has power to construct Rail Roads from 
any point on its own line to any point on the Ohio River in 
Kentucky, the Mississippi in Tennessee, or the Atlantic in the 
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Carolinas: — And, it is scarcely possible to imagine any Rail- 
way of considerable length, and affording facilities to commerce 
within these States, which would not come within the powers 
of the Company to construct. In fact, the construction of 
such an immense artificial communication as is here proposed, 
would, like the formation of a new river of vast magnitude, 
constitute a new centre for lines of after improvement. 

The exclusive privilege for forty miles in width, renders it 
impossible for other Companies to interfere with the profits of 
the Company even in short distances. 

The rates of Toll are ample, and indeed much higher than 
the Company would ever find it necessary or expedient to 
charge. ; 

The Company is obliged to complete the road in ten years, 

From this cursory view of the powers granted in the charter 
of the ‘Cincinnati, Louisville, and Charleston Rail Road, it is 
manifest the object will not fail for want of Legislative enact- 
ments. They are full, and much exceed grants in similar 
Cases. 

In addition to the passage of this charter, so complete in its 
powers and details, and as liberal (with the exceptions 
mentioned above) as could be expected from any body of 
Legislators, other steps have been taken towards the comple- 
tion of this work, of no small practical importance. 

i. The Legislature of South Carolina, with a liberality 
worthy of all admiration, and forming a marked contrast to 
the exclusiveness of some of their contemporaries, appropria- 
ted ten thousand dollars for the survey of the route; and 
doubting subsequently whether this would be sufficient, they 
authorised the Governor to draw from the contingent fund any 
amount necessary for the object in view. The Engineers are 
believed to be now on the route, and no doubt a complete sur- 
vey and estimate will be finished and laid before the public, in 
time for the opening of the subscription books, in October 
next. 

2. TheState of Tennessee have passed a General Improve- 
ment Law, authorising a subscription of one third of the stock 
to all Rail Roads sanctioned by the State:—as that State has 
passed the present charter, one third of the cost in that State 
is provided for, which will probably be five hundred thousand 
Adnan: 

3. Delegates from Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, the Caroli- 
nas, and from various other districts have been appointed to a 
= Convention, to be held at Knoxville, on the Fourth of 

uly next, for the purpose of canvassing different views in 
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relation to subsequent operations, and concentrating public 
opinion upon the work. ‘To this Convention many of the 
distinguished and useful men of the States interested have 
already been appointed: — and no doubt the body then 
assembled will be unusually interesting in its character and 
deliberations. 

The facts we have above recited are substantial evidences 
of confidence, and determined purpose, in the enlightened 
statesmen of the South, and South West,— sufficient to show 
that they believe this scheme is not merely a paper specula- 
tion, but a reality, in which they have deep interests, and mean 
not lightly to throw by. Indeed, the numerous meetings, 
memoirs, and interesting reports, made in various parts of the 
country, in relation to this projet, shew that well informed men 
every where believe in its feasibility, its value, and its success. 
The grounds of their belief are too numerous and particular, 
here to set forth; but they will ultimately be given to the pub- 
lic in aform as convincing to others, as it is to those who have 
thus far successfully carried on one of the most brilliant 
schemes of modern times. PUBLICUS, 


" arr. IIIL.—ON THE QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


BY HENRY MOORE. 


As the subject of Education is now becoming daily more 
and more understood and valued by the population of the 
West, it is proposed to present to them from time to time a 
paper on such branches as may be deemed most interesting 
and important. A prosperous peace of more than twenty 
years has so greatly altered the features of the Union, and given 
rise to so many schemes for national improvement, as well as 
for the acquirement of future wealth, aggrandizement, and 
honor, that it is to be hoped the subject of Education, which 
has already excited great attention and solicitude abroad, and 
is of so much importance— vital importance —at home, will 
not be considered at the present day when the hearts of an 
intelligent community are open to the claims of a national 
petitioner as undeserving their consideration, respect, and 
protection. 
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The reports which have reached us from various parts of 
Europe point out the noble efforts which have been, and are 


continued to be, made on behalf of a subject which has been 
too much neglected, although it is the foundation of a nation’s 
ultimate honor, prosperity and peace, and of this nation’s in 
particular, as will appear hereafter. These reports, however, 
relate principally to public education, and certainly furnish 
information of great interest; and although much of what has 
been said may be applied to schools of a private nature, still 
there is so much pertaining to private education left unsaid, 
(which they only who are engaged in the pursuit can fully 
supply,) that the following papers which have a reference 
chiefly to schools that are independent of a rate or tax, will 
not, it is hoped, be found superfluous. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE APPEARANCE AND DEPORTMENT OF TEACHERS, THEIR MORAL AND LITERARY 
QUALIFICATIONS. 


The most important part of early education is example. 
Nature has implanted in the youthful breast an ardent desire 
to assume the manners and authority of those more advanced 
in life, which though it sometimes excite a smile, is nevertheless 
an important declaration in favor of the power of example 
over the youthful mind. Even before children are able to 
articulate distinctly, we find them imitating, and at times doing 
things of which could we suppose them to comprehend the 
rationale, that would pronounce them as being wonderfully 

recocious to say theleast. There are not wanting numerous 
instances of the lasting effects of early impressions; nay, there 
is scarcely a family but what may trace some peculiarity, fault 
or virtue, back to the power of example. A moment is suff- 
cient to produce an effect, which, when forcibly impressed, it 
may take years to eradicate, if not a life time. his great 
imitative process of nature then will be the basis of the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the personal appearance, deportment, 
and moral qualifications of teachers. 

First. Of the personal appearance of an instructor. In 
the person of an instructor is presented to the view of the 
scholar an example which by becoming daily more and more 
associated with his ideas of amour propre must eventually 
exert, though gradually and tacitly, much influence upon that 
necessary quality of his nature. That a good appearance 
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works effect, is a fact so common in this working-day world, 
that all must acknowledge its truth, and on that account are 
the better prepared to admit the importance of such an advan- 
tage to the qualifications of a teacher. Let it not be supposed 
however, that the expediency of a fashionable mode or even 
the slightest tendency to an unnecessary expense in apparel, is 
advocated; but that cleanly outward appearance merely which 
becomes every decent member of society, and which, when 
wanting in an instructor is a visible defect. We all know from 
experience that the appearance of respectability is pleasing, 
and in most cases ensures a feeling reciprocal to itself, which 
is as promptly rendered by children as by adults; besides it 
becomes an example to his scholars, and when not wanting in 
a master can with more propriety be required by him. Inat- 
tention to one’s person argues indifference, which should form 
no ostensible part of his character. It being highly desirable 
to ensure the respect of scholars, every thing likely to coun- 
teract a means so essential to success should be cautiousl 

avoided. I have frequently visited seminaries for boys as well 
as those for girls, and in almost every instance in which I found 
the preceptor negligent of his person, 1 observed more or less 
disorder, and but little of that deference and respect which it 
is at all times a scholar's duty to pay, and a master’s to exact. 
Now where there is but little respect, there cannot be much 
influence, and where there is but little influence we must not 
look for much control, without which there certainly can be no 
study, and therefore no improvement. If then, the mere 
appearance of cleanliness and respectability of appearance are 
capable of adding to our influence over the minds of the young, 
they certainly deserve attention, especially as the neglecting 
of them would materially diminish it. Whether the antipathy 
(if I may be allowed the expression, ) which almost all of us 
feel during our youthful days of inexperience towards those 
who seem to be worse off in the world than ourselves, be natu- 
ral or fortuitous, it is not for me to determine. ‘That sucha 
feeling is very common to the young, and especially to those 
children whose parents have been accustomed to the comforts 
and elegancies which affluence induces, cannot be denied, and 
is another reason why he who aspires to the rank of a gentle- 
man, and undertakes to educate the children of gentlemen 
should be careful to present himself in such apparel as may 
not be repugnant to their sensibilities. Is it not policy to do 
so? Woes not the cause of education require it? The minds 
of children are for the most part fanciful, their judgments being 
greatly influenced by the mere appearance of things: therefore 
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it really seems very natural that children who have been 
accustomed to cleanliness and respectability of appearance, 
should withhold their respect from him whose outward man 
would strike them as being decidedly deficient. There are 
individuals whose bearing, independent of attire, is sufficient 
to ensure respect—they are highly favored; but those who 
are not, should employ means compatible with their calling to 
atone for such slights of nature. 

Second, Of the deportment of Teachers. The same 
cause which renders the personal appearance of instructors 
an object of consideration, viz: the imitative powers of chil- 
dren, gives a greater weight to the subject of their deportment. 
Here again, example exerts its influence, —an influence that 
should not be thought of lightly, for it often lays the foundation 
of those external accomplishments which have always more 
or less charmed society, and not unfrequently have ee the 
means of leading to distinction. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, however, that he whose business it is to direct the 
deportment of others should have nothing objectionable in his 
own; nay, itis even desirable that he should be a man of refi- 
ned manners, or how can he expect to be entrusted with the 
care of those children, whose parents consider, and justly too, 
correctness of manners an essential item in their general educa- 
tion? or how can he expect to hold that station in society to 
which he may aspire from the importance of his vocation? 
He should bear in mind that he presents himself a constant 
model to his pupils, by which means he hopes that a kindred 
spirit will, by degrees, pervade their youthful breasts. More- 
over, such an accomplishment will greatly aid him in gaining 
their admiration and respect, whereby the establishing of order 
and discipline is considerably facilitated. How great soevera 
man’s mental acquirements may be, if he have coarse or 
repulsive manners, or an untidy person, or carry an air of 
indifference, or lounge in an unbecoming attitude, the latter 
disparagements being more readily understood and imitated 
than the depth of his mind or extent of his knowledge appre- 
ciated, he is deprived of much valuable influence, and is thereby 
incompetent to the performance of a very essential part of 
his duty. Besides, he stands in the way of his own prefer- 
ment. 

It would be arrogating too much to myself to attempt a 
delineation of what should constitute the deportment of a mas- 
ter; but, as this part of my paper would be sadly deficient 
were I to omit the subject entirely, I shall make such remarks 
only as have a general relation to it. 
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All instructors should be models to the young. I consider 
this so evident to every reflecting mind as to require no attempt 
to substantiate it. Being models, the nature of those models 
becomes a subject of consideration. All peculiarities, and 
eccentricities, especially when affected, should be guarded 
against, inasmuch as they are points very quickly caught and 
ridiculed by the mimic disposition of youth; and by associa- 
tion are prone to become blended with the bearing of those 
who are constantly under their influence. Whatever deviates 
from the plainness of simplicity is a defect, and lies exposed to 
the attacks of censure. The outward manner is often, I may 
say generally, an index of the inward man, and as nature has 
supplied us, even in youth, with sentiments and feelings which 
readily respond to tnose of a like nature in others, the neces- 
sity of avoiding any thing that is ungainly in gesture, or 
objectionable in discourse must be apparent to all. For the 
most part elegance of manners forms no part of the education 
of children; it is deemed sufficient it they are reprimanded for 
bad behaviour, as the school phrase goes, and are told to do 
otherwise. It has ever appeared to me that manners, not 
mere good behaviour should constitute a part of early educa- 
tion. An error in grammar, a miscalculation in arithmetic, or 
an omission in recitation is perhaps accurately recorded, whilst 
position, gesture, and deportment generally, provided they are 
not glaringly faulty, or positively vulgar, are left to pursue the 
even tenor of their way. To establish a standard of manners 
is, of course, impracticable; the teacher must be left to insist 
upon what he deems proper and polite, while society at large 
sit in banco upon him: and here let it be particularly under- 
stood, that it is by no means insinuated that fashionable manners 
as they are called, should be inculcated in schools. Instead of 
being a desideratum they would be most pernicious. What 
have the flummery and affectation of fashion to do with the 
youthful heart? 

From the foregoing remarks we may fairly proceed to the 
following: The inculcation of manners? is it essential or not? 
If not—vulgarity needs no corrective. If essential, let it 
occupy that place in a system of education which its impor- 
tance demands. The sympathy existing between mind and 
body must not be lost sight of. By habituating the body at 
an early period to the observance of those ceremonies (man- 
hers are ceremonies) which accord in the expression with 
amiability, respect, delicacy, and good nature, we greatly 
prepare the mind through the medium of sympathy for contem- 
plating aright those admirable qualities. 

27 
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The power of habit over the mind must be familiar to ever 
one; therefore it may not be thought extravagant to say that 
by habituating the young at an early period to acts of polite- 
ness (which is good nature) we at the same time train their 
minds to regard it with preference and fondness, which isa 
great point gained. ee ‘y 

Third, Of the moral qualifications of instructors. Though 
men may so conduct themselves as to give no cause for the 
slightest imputation of immorality against them, it by no 
means asserts their claims to the character of men of moral 
qualifications. A man of literary or musical qualifications, is 
one deemed competent to give instruction in either literature 
or music; so a man of moral qualifications is one deemed com- 
petent to instruct in that exalted branch of intellectual culture. 
This must consist of something beyond a mere sense of what 
is morally right and what is morally wrong. 

He who undertakes to discipliné the moral feelings of a 
youthful multitude, must be one well versed in the subtleties 
of the human heart; one who has probed each failing and each 
virtue to it origin, and deduced therefrom principles which 
may guide him in referring effects to their proper causes. He 
must be a man of self moral discipline, that he may be enabled 
the more promptly to detect aberrations in others from the 
habit of scrutinizing himself. This habit begets a degree of 
self respect, and self possession; adds a dignity and firmness 
to his decisions; gives an eflicacy to his rebuke and an autho- 
rity to his commands. ‘The outward man likewise responds 
to that within—his whole deportment in fact indicates some- 
thing superior to that of mere set manners of sober good 
breeding, which cannot fail to give him unlimited control over 
his juvenile community. His very appearance speaks to 
them, and is sufficient to rule the school —tenere scholam. The 
influence which men of this kind exert over the evil tenden- 
cies of those committed to their charge may be readily 
imagined. Qualifications of this description must raise them 
in the estimation of society, and greatly contribute to their 
advancement and that of the respectability of their profession. 

On the other hand a man may be far from what is called 
immoral; he may be moral in his transactions, and tenden- 
cies,—in fact a man of moral disposition, and yet be deficient 
in moral qualifications. Were such a person to witness an 
immoral act, his feelings, his moral disposition would prompt 
him to censure it, but would they qualify him for the admin- 
istration of justice towards the persons committing the act? 
Certainly not. 
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Art. IV.—RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Narrative of William Biggs, while he was a prisoner with the 
Kickapoo Indians, then living opposite to the old Weawes 
town, on the west bank of the Wabash river. I was then 
living at Bellfontain, about forty miles north of Kaskaskia 
village, in the Nlinois country, and about twenty miles South 
of Cahokia village. Printed for the author. June, 1826. 


Tue above is the title of a pamphlet containing one of the 
most interesting sketches of personal adventure aflorded in all 
the annals of the truly romantic vicissitudes attendant upon 
the settlement of our country. We remember to have seen 
the author, a venerable farmer, in easy circumstances, holding 
a respectable civil office, in the State of Illinois, upon the same 
spot where he had endured the perils incident to the life of the 
pioneer. He was one of the many, who after years of peril- 
ous exposure, in a savage wilderness, distant from other 
settlements of white men, lived to attain a patriarchal age, 
and fell ‘like a ripe sheaf full of years,’ having witnessed the 
accumulation of an industrious population around him, the 
introduction of the arts of peace, and the firm establishment 
of law and social order. What a rebuke does such a picture 
convey to those who are discontented with the lot in which 
Providence has placed them — especially to those in our own 
flourishing country, who are not satisfied with its rapid advance- 
ment and happy condition, but murmur at the present state of 
society, and prophecy all manner of evil to the rising genera- 
tion! The pages of history, when calmly investigated, exhibits 
to the sober mind of benevolence, no passage of such freshness 
and moral beauty, as that which discloses the origin and rapid 
growth of our Western States—none which the patriot may 
contemplate with such unalloyed pride, or the christian study 
with emotion of purer approbation. We may here, without 
the aid of magic, the invention of poetry, or the assistance of 
artificial scenic mimicry, gaze at transformations, more truly 
wonderful than any which natural causes could have been pre- 
supposed to be capable of producing. Weare led by the grey 
haired citizen, still in the vigor of a green old age, to the spot 
where his log hut once stood, in the silent forest— where the 
young mother guarded her offspring from violence with the art 
of the parent bird, and heard the distant warnings of danger 
with the vigilance of the startled deer— where the pestilence 
lurked in the heavy foliage —— where the panther and the wolf 
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roamed by night—and the Indian maddened into a desperate 
courage, by the complicated impulses of superstition, revenge, 
and patriotism, exerted all his dreadful energies in opposing 
the advance of civilization. Such is the tale of the living wit- 
ness: but we see no trace of itsreality. ‘The scene has shifted, 
and not a feature of its barbarism remains. A magnificent 
and brilliant exhibition is presented, as if by the sudden risin 
of acurtain. The aged man with his weather beaten features, 
his primitive manners, and his scars gained in battle, is still 
before us, but the buffaloe has fled to distant plains, the savage 
man has retired, and around us are cities, commerce, and art— 
steam boats, rail roads, colleges, and literature! 

There is a singular anecdote, marking the rapid advance of 
our country, which is not generally known. In the year 1776 
a daring act of patriotism was performed in the west, which 
rivals in brilliancy, any of the deeds of that period, so fruitful 
in the generous actions of individual self devotion. This was 
the expedition of Gibson and Linn, who with a few canoes, 
and a small band of hardy volunteers, descended from Fort 
Pitt to New Orleans, to procure military stores for the garrison 
at the former place. With these frail boats and a mere hand- 
full of men, they traversed a wilderness of two thousand miles, 
by the meanders of a river whose shores were infested 
throughout the whole distance by savages, the greater part of 
whom were enlisted in the service of Great Britain, and were 
then actively engaged in breaking up the infant settlements of 
the west. In the ensuing spring they returned with a freight 
of one hundred and thirty-six kegs of gunpowder, laboriously 
pushing their canoes against the mighty currents of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio, unlading their cargo at the falls of the latter 
river, carrying it on their backs round those rapids, and 
finally delivering it in safety at the point from which they had 
embarked, several months previously. This, although military 
in its objects, was probably the first voyage, partaking the 
nature of a commercial enterprise, which was extended 
throughout the whole length of these rivers. Only sixty years 
have elapsed since that hazardous transaction, and now hun- 
dreds of steam boats are plying in the same waters, bearing 
freights whose annual value may be computed by millions. 
The grandson of one of those patriots, Dr. Lewis F. Linn, is 
now a senator in congress, from Missouri. 

The participation of the western pioneers in the dangers of 
the revolutionary war, has never been sufficiently insisted on. 
During the whole of that turbulent period, they fought the 
common enemy with the most obstinate valor. keeping at bay 
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the savages, who would otherwise have been poured into the 
heart of the colonies, and rendering services as efficient as any 
that were ever performed on any part of the continent. They 
fought with their own weapons and without pay, and not being 
enrolled in the continental services, have not been included 
among the revolutionary pensioners. 

The pamphlet before us has the merit of having been written 
by its putative author, who was not particularly well skilled in 
spelling or composition, and in consequence would be called, 
among us, an illiterate man, but, a little further east would be 
considered ignorant, under the decree of that public sentiment 
which comprehends the idea of knowledge, within an expert- 
ness in penmanship, and a ready use of the signs of the 
alphabet and the figures of arithmetic. It is an emanation 
from the ‘dark mass of mind,’ that within half a century has 
built up an empire in the west, has given a ruler to the nation, 
and has been represented in the national legislature by an elo- 
quence which stands unrivalled. 

It is also interesting, as it exhibits the savage character in a 
new aspect from that in which it has usually been represented. 
We have seen only the darkest side of that picture. The fear- 
ful atrocities of the savage, his treachery, and his cunning, 
stand out in such bold relief, that the redeeming traits of his 
character are almost wholly unknown. We think of the sav- 
age thirst for blood, and shudder; we see him wielding the gory 
hatchet, and turn away from the contemplation of his moral 
nature, under the conviction that all his habits and passions are 
so depraved as to afford nothing that it would be pleasing to 
remark, or instructive to study. The narrative of Mr. Biggs 
places the Indian before us under more favorable circumstan- 
ces, and shows that however cruel he may be, when acting 
under the excitement that leads him to war, or to plunder, he 
is at other times susceptible of cheerful and kind emotions, 
and not deaf to the claims of reason and humanity. 

In the year 1788, Mr. Biggs was one of a few Americans 
who had settled at Belle Fountain, in that part of Illinois which 
is now included in the county of Monroe, and about twenty 
miles below St. Louis. There were no other white settlements 
in Illinois, at that time, except those of the French, which 
were scattered from Kaskaskia to Cahokia, a distance of sixty 
miles. East of them were the French post at Vincennes, 
and a settlement at the falls of Ohio. The intermediate region 
was wilderness. In that year he was taken prisoner by a 
party of Kickapoos from the Wabash, while riding not far from 
home, and carried off. One of the party attempted to kill 
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him, but the others interfered, and with some difficulty pro- 
tected his life, having announced their determination to carry 
him home and adopt him into their tribe, notwithstanding 
which the malignant savage endeavored by stealth, more than 
once, during the first day’s march to strike him a fatal blow, 
At length the party halted to eat a hasty meal, and Mr. Biggs 
thus proceeds: 


‘ Whilst the meat was cooking, the Indians held a council what they 
would do with the Indian that wanted to kill me —he was a young fei- 
low about nineteen years of age and of a different nation, being a 
Pottowatema. ‘They did not want him to go to war with them —they 
said he wasa great coward, and would not go into danger, till there was 
no risk to run, then he would run forward and get the best of the plun- 
der, and that he would not be commanded —he would do as he pleased, 
—he was very selfish and stubburn-——and was determined to kill me if 
he could get a chance. They determined in their council to kill him. 
Itisa law with the Indians when they go to war, if an Indian wil] not 
obey the councils and commands of his captain, or chief, to kill them. 
When their meat was cooked they eat very hearty, and when they were 
done eating, three of the Indians got up, and put on their budgets and 
started, this young Indian was one of them. I also got up, to show a 
willingness to be ready, the old chief told me to sit down, and the three 
Indians started off. In three or four minutes after, we started but varied 
a little in our course—we had not travelled more than one hundred 
yards when we heard the report of a gun—the old chief then told me 
that they had killed the Indian that wanted to kill me.’ 


The following scene displays a specimen of the shrewdness 
and presence of mind with which our pioneers conducted 
themselves when prisoners. One of the Indians put some 
questions to Mr. Biggs, who pretended ignorance of their lan- 
guage, to induce them to speak freely in his presence: 


‘ He first asked me in Indian if I was a Mattocush, that is, a French- 
man—TI told him, no. He asked me if I was a Sagenash, an 
Englishman, I toldhim no. Heagain asked me if I was a Shemolsea, 
that is.a long knife, or a Virginian—I told him, no; he then asked me 
if I was a Bostonely, an eastern American, I told him, no. A moment 
afterwards he asked me the same questions over again, I then answered 
him yes; he then spoke English and catched up his knife in his hand, 
and said, ‘you are one dam rascal.’ I really thought he intended stab- 
bing me with his knife. I knew it would not do to show cowardice, I 
being pretty well acquainted with their manner and ways. I then 
jumped upon my feet, and spoke in Indian, and said Manetwa kien 
depaway, in English it is, no, I am very good, and clapped my hand on 
my breast when I spoke, and looked very bold; the other Indians all set 
oe beg a ha! ha! and laugh that it made the other Indian look very 
oolish.’ 
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Our limits will not allow us to ace ompany Mr. Biggs in his 
imarch of ten day s from the shores of the Mississip pt to those 
of the Wabash. With the exception of being securely tied, to 
prevent his escape, he was kindly treated, and became as well 
reconciled to his fate,as was possible. On their arrival in the 
vicinity of their own village, the warriors halted, dressed and 
pi tinted themselves with much ce: ure, and prepared to make a 
formal entry into town. The prisoner was also required to 
make his toilet, and after bei ‘ing painted according to the most 
approved mode then previ ailing in the fashionable Indian circles, 
was pronounced to be a Kic ‘kapoo. A pole stripped of its bark, 
and painted, was planted in the ground, having a conjuring 
bag suspe nded from it, in which was contained a lock of the 
prisoner’s hair, When these arrangements, which had been 
conducted in the most silent manner, so as not to be noticed 
from the village, were all completed, the leader gave three loud 
shouts; the signal by which the successful return of the party 
was announced to their friends—and the w: irriors, with their 
prisoner began to sing, and dance round the war pole. The 
old men, the squaws, and the boys of the village were soon col- 
lected around them, the more dignified warriors remaining at the 
council house to receive their friends with due solemnity. The 
warriors being now greased, painted, and feathered, in all the 
pomp of militar y array, could no longer condescend to carry 
their own baggage, which was h: inded over to the squaws, and 
the heroes moved on, not marching, but dancing into the vil- 
lage, through which they passed to the war- -post, which stood 
on the bank of the Wabash. ‘They danced round the post for 
about twenty minutes, and then up again, as a dancing master 
would say, into the village, where they cast off, and repaired to 
the houses of their friends, who had hastily prepared a feast for 
their entertainment. 

At sunset of the same day, the dance was resumed at the 
war-post. Here they were joined by two warriors and a 
squaw on horsebac k,and aftera long consultation, the prisoner 
was told that he must go * with them two Indians and squaw.’ 
To this he consented with great reluctance, but was forced to 
submit, and being mounted behind his new master, Mr. Biggs 
says ‘they star ted off very lively, and the Indian that I wa 
riding behind, began to plague and joke the squaw about me: 
she was his sister-in-law. He was an Indian that was full of 
life, and very funny —when I got acquainted with him, I was 
well pleased with him.’ 

Arrived at their place of destination, the prisoner was given 
to an old Kickapoo chief, who was ‘the father of the squaw, 
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and father-in-law of the funny Indian.’ In this family he was 
treated with great kindness, particularly by the young squaw, 
before mentioned, and another lady of the household, who was 
a widow. The former took a fancy to him and was not slow 
in betraying her partiality. *She took two very good combs, 
a coarse and a fine one,’ and ‘very tenderly’ as the writer 
assures us, combed out his hair, which it was then the fashion 
to wear long, and which had become tangled and matted by 
long exposure to the weather—nay more, she continued 
combing it for nearly anhour. ‘She then went to a trunk and 
gota ribband, and queued my hair very nicely — the old chief’s 
son then gave me a very good regimental blue cloth coat, faced 
with yellow buff color cloth—the son-in-law gave me a very 
good beaver Mackerony hat, these they had taken from officers 
they had killed; then the widow squaw took me into her cabin 
and gave me a new rufiled shirt and a very good blanket. 
They told me to put them on—I did so; when I had got my 
fine dress on, the funny Indian told me to walk across the floor, 
I knew they wanted to have a little fun! I put my arms 
a-kimbo on my hips,and walked with a proud air, three or four 
times backwards and forwards across the floor; the funny 
Indian said I was a very handsome man and a big captain.’ 

Such are the conduct and the amusements of these untutored 
savages, who, having no mental culture, no moral code, nor 
regular employment, and leading a precarious life of alternate 
want and abundance, are as remarkable for their whimsical 
deportment on some occasions, as for their sternness of pur- 
pose on others, engaging with equal facility in an unlicensed 
plunder, in unsparing carnage, in brutal debauchery, or in 
childish merriment, and passing from the utmost point of cru- 
elty and treachery, to the opposite extremes of good faith, 
kindness, and hospitality. 

The humane captors of our author carried their considerate 
civility so far as to offer him a wife, a proposal which he was 
prudent enough to decline, in consequence of having one 
already, and being not inclined to become entangled by foreign 
alliances. ‘The lady—the same who has been already alluded 
to—did not conceal her partiality. When the Indians were 
about to take their prisoner to another village ‘she came up 
and stood at the door—she would not goin. I discovered the 
Indians laughing and plaguing her—she looked in a very ill 
humor; she did not want them to take me away. They imme- 
diately started from the cabin and took a tolerably large path 
that led into the woods, in a pretty smart trot; the squaw 
started immediately after them—they would look back once 
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in a while, and when they would see the squaw « coming, they 
would whoop, hollow, and laugh. When they got out of sight 
of the squaw, they stopped running and travelled in a mode- 
rate walk. When we got about three a from the town, 
they stopped where a large tree had fallen by the path, and 
laid high off of the ground—the ‘y gotup high on the log and 
looked back to see if the squaw was coming; when the squaw 
came up she stopped, and they began to plague her and laugh 
at her—they spoke in English. They talked very prov oking 
to the squaw—she soon began to cry. 

Whether it was leap year, or whether the Indian females 
consider marriage a business transaction not requiring the same 
delicate observances which our own ladies practice, we are not 
told. The daughter of the chief seems to have thought no 
ceremony necessary on this occasion,—except the ceremony 
of marriage—but the young American remained ine ‘xorable. 
On arriving at their place of destination that evening, he found 
her again posted at the door of the cabin at which he lodged, 
and her Indian friends making themselves merry at her con- 
stancy and want of success. The incorrigible white man, 
when reminded by his companions that he would be accepted 
if he chose to offer himself, parried the proposal by replying, 
‘I reckon not.’ He adds, ‘she staid two days and three 
nights before she returned home; I never spoke a word to 
her while she was there. She was a very handsome girl, about 
eighteen years of age, a beautiful full figure, and handsomely 
featured, and very white for a squaw.’ 

It has been asserted that nothing is so uncertain as the 
female—except the mail; and it would be curious to know 
whether the graceful savage, who figures in this narrative was 
infected with the genuine passion of love, which is supposed to 
be taken at first sight, or was practicing a native coquetry, 
which would lavish its fascinations with equal prodigality on 
the next attractive object that appeared. 

Mr. Biggs was now examined in council for the purpose of 
ascertaining his taste for the Indian mode of life, and qualifica- 
tions for usefulness. ‘The first question they asked me was, 
would [ have my hair cut off like they cut theirs, | answered 
no. Second question they asked me was, if 1 would have 
holes bored in my ears and nose,and have rings and lead hung 
in them like they had, I answered, no. ‘The third question 
they asked me was, if I could make hats’— to which, as well 
as to the subsequent questions, whether he was a carpenter, a 
blacksmith, or could hoe corn, or hunt, he replied successively 
in the negative, determined not to betray the knowledge of any 
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art which would render his services valuable. The wily 
savages however, inquired how he gained a livelihood, and the 
pioneer, with equal cunning, replied, by writing. To test the 
truth of this statement, he was required to write to a trader at 
Vincennes, for two loaves of bread. He suggested the want 
of materials — but one of the Indians produced the back of a 
letter which he had carefully hoarded up, a quill was plucked 
from the wing of a turkey, and shaped into a pen witha scalping 
knife, by the ingenious backwoodsman, who also supplied the 

lace of ink with some gunpowder and water, and wrote the 
fetter. A messenger was sent, who in due time returned with 
the two loaves, and Mr. Biggs’ credit remained unimpeached. 

He remained several weeks with these people who continued 
to treat him with uniform civility, and endeavored to render 
his captivity as easy as was practicable. Of those with whom 
he resided, he says, ‘they were a smart, neat, and cleanly 
family —kept their cabin very nice and clean, the same as 
white women, and cooked their victuals very nice;’ and his 
whole account is such as to exhibit redeeming traits, which 
contrast agreeably with the gloomy pictures of savage life, 
with which we are familliar. 

At length some traders visited the Kickapoo village, who 
readily agreed to open a negociation with the Indians for the 
freedom of their prisoner, and advanced goods in payment, to 
the amount of two hundred and sixty dollars, for which sum 
Mr. Biggs gave his note. He went immediately to Vincennes, 
whee Ye procured a passage in a boat which was about to 

roceed by the Wabash, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers, to Kas- 
haskie. He reached the latter place in safety, and thence 
hastened home, where he found that his family had been in 
entire ignorance of his fate, and had supposed him to have 
been murdered by the Indians, until a few days before his 


return. 


Art. V.—COLLEGES. 


WE are by no means certain that the rapid multiplication of 
colleges in our country, will tend to promote the diffusion of 
knowledge, or to advance the cause of education. It is to be 
apprehended that in spreading out, and dividing into too many 
parcels, the means available for such purposes, the whole will 
be rendered inefficient as respects any vigorous action, or great 
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ultimate purpose. A college, to be of any value as such, must 
possess a great accumulation of means. It must have an appa- 
ratus, an extensive library, and a number of instructors. The 
great principle of the division of labor, so well understood in 
mechanics, is equally applicable here. If a single mmdividual 
should undertake to manufacture a cambric needle, from a piece 
of crude ore, by his own labor, the process would be ong, 
laborious, and expensive, and the article produced would be 
inferior to those now in use; but by dividing the same labors 
among a variety of operatives, each of whom acquires expert- 
ness by an undistracted attention to a single branch, the same 
effect is produced with a facility and cheapness that would be 
incredible if we did not perceive the result. But to arrive at 
this perfection of workmanship, and economy of labor, large 
manufactories are necessary, in which are employed a great 
aggregate amount of capital, a vast deal of machinery, and a 
number of workmen; because the principle of division of labor 
includes that of aggregation of labor, and while the various 
parts of a process of fabrication are divided among a variety 
of persons and machines, all these are so organised as to act 
in concert, and bear with concentrated force towards the 
desired object. 

So it is in education. If a single instructor should under- 
take to teach his pupil all that was required to constitute a full 
course of study, from the alphabet upwards, his attention 
would necessarily be confined to one, or at all events toa very 
small number of students, and the teacher would have to be 
competent to convey instruction in all the various branches 
of learning. This would be obviously inconvenient, if not 
impracticable. In mental, therefore, as in physical labors, 
expedients have been resorted to, to economise labor, and to 
produce the greatest effect with the least expense. In the 
primary schools, a single instructor teaches a number of pupils, 
because his attention is directed to a few simple branches; but 
in the higher departments more is required to be taught, the 
minds of the scholars are riper, and their time more valuable. 
They are sent to college where they find a variety of instruct- 
ors, each expert in his own branch, and a valuable collection of 
the books requisite for reference. 

If we are right in what we have said, a college is only valua- 
ble when it affords facilities above the academy, bY means of 
its library, its apparatus, and its well chosen faculty of able 
professors. ‘To procure all this requires a large capital, judi- 
ciously expended. 
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The objection to the multiplication of colleges is, that it 
divides the fund applicable to such purposes, into such small 
fractions, as to be almost useless. This is usually done under 
the popular idea of bringing instruction more within the reach 
of the people, by creating colleges nearer home, an idea which 
is perfectly fallacious. Unless where colleges are placed in 
large cities, very few persons can have the advantage of keeping 
their sons at home, and sending them as day-scholars. To 
those who reside beyond the distance, within which this advan- 
tage would be aflorded, it is not material whether the institution 
be distant from them twenty, sixty, or ahundred miles. The 
expense of boarding the pupil, and the incovenience of send- 
ing him from home, 1s precisely the same—the mere difference 
of cost in travelling to and fro, being too small an item to be 
worth mentioning. 

If therefore the patronage of our state legislatures, and of 
munificent individuals, could be confined to one college in each 
state, we might soon rear up noble institutions, which would 
do honor to our youth. ‘This however cannot be accomplished, 
because there are too many petty influences and prejudices, 
too much selfishness and narrow calculation, at work in our 
country, to admit of liberal and dispassionate action on sucha 
subject. Stephen Girard has done more for education than 
any other man in America, because he had given more, and 
has judiciously concentrated his large donation in one mass, 
so that it is capable of being vigorously administered; and the 
Girard college, if well conducted, will be able to raise the 
standard of education, and to control the lesser institutions 
around it by creating a sound literary currency, just as a 
mammoth bank may be made the balance wheel of a system 
of numerous monied institutions, inferior to herself. 

Unfortunately the reasons for establishing colleges are so 
numerous, and the inducements to sustain them so few, that 
new institutions are springing up, while those which have been 
long established are scarcely able to maintain themselves. 
The most active agent in the multiplication of these institu- 
tions is sectarianism; but this is not the only one. Land 
owners subscribe to the endowment of colleges, to give an ima- 
ginary value to their property, and various other interested 
motives are seen in these operations. We beg that we may 
not be understood as objecting to the founding of any thing in 
the shape of a school: we only lament that they should be 
brought into existence, and then abandoned, to the cold charity 
of a speculating world, which instead of giving steady support 
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to the reputable schools in operation are continually on the 
luok out for some new project, and creating corporations which 
not only have no soul, but most frequently have neither soul 
nor by “ly. 

There are now in the United States seventy-nine colleges 
or universities, having an aggregate of seven thousand three 
hundred and forty-six pupils, and an average of ninety-three 
pupils each. : 

The largest number of pupils reported is three hundred and 
fifty-four, and the smallest fifteen. 

There are twenty-three colleges, whose pupils do not exceed 
fifty each; and twenty, whose numbers range from fifty to 
one hundred. 

Thus, forty-three colleges, or more than one half the whole 
number have from fifteen to one hundred students, each. 

The total number in these forty-three colleges is, two thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty students, or an average of 
fifty-six and a half each. ) 

In the other thirty-six colleges there are four thousand nine 
hundred and eighteen students, or anaverage of one hundred 
and thirty-six and two-thirds each. 

There are nine colleges included in the last number, that 
have two hundred students and upwards: the aggregate of 
these is two thousand one hundred and twenty-eight, and ave- 
rage two hundred and thirty-six. 

These colleges are located as follows: 

In New England, thirteen colleges, with one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-nine students. 

In New York, New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, thirteen colleges, with one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-four students. 

In Maryland, Virginia, District of Columbia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina and Georgia, fifteen colleges, with one thousand 
three hundred and seventy-eight students. 

In the West and South Western States, thirty-eight colleges, 
with two thousand five hundred and sixty-five students. 

Thus it appears that in the West and South West, including 
those parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, which lie west of 
the mountains, and extending to Louisiana, we have thirty- 
eight colleges, and two thousand five hundred and sixty-five 
college students. 

It would also appear from a comparison of those numbers, 
with the census of the United States, the proportion who are 
liberally educated is greater in the Southern and Western 
States than elsewhere. 
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These institutions are under the influence of religious 
denominations, in the following proportion: — 

The Baptists have six: the Episcopalians eight: the Metho- 
dists six: the Catholics seven: the Universalists one: the 
Unitarians one: the Abolitionists one: and the remaining for- 
ty-nine are controled chiefly by the Congregationalists, and the 
Presbyterians. 

The Abolitionists have had under their control, the Oneida 
Institute in New York, the Oberlin Institute in Ohio, and the 
Lane Seminary in Ohio. The latter institution was reformed 
by the good sense of its trustees; the legislature of New York 
have taken measures to purify the Oneida Institute from this 
foul abomination, and it is believed that there now remains 
but one school in which murder and robbery are openly incul- 
cated as christian virtues. 

In the West there are, besides those included in the above 
list, several other colleges chartered. ‘That list, for instance, 
includes in I[llinois, but one,—the Ilmois college at Jackson- 
ville. There are besides, the Alton college, at Alton, the 
M’Kendrean college at Lebanon, the Jonesborough college, 
at Jonesborough, and the Macdonough college at Macomb. 
Alton college belongs to the Baptists, and has been several 
years incorporated. In addition to former donations, some- 
thing like twenty thousand dollars have been recently 
subscribed towards it, and its prospects are flattering. 

The M’Kendrean college is under the direction of the 
Methodists, and has been gradually built up within a few years 
past. Under the persevering industry, and good economy of 
that sect, it cannot fail to succeed. 

The Macdonough college is a new institution established 
under the auspices of the old school Presbyterians. Its loca- 
tion is in the heart of that fine region called the Military 
Bounty Tract, in a most healthful and plentiful country, and in 
the midst of the most beautiful scenery of groves and prairies, 
ever witnessed by the eye of the traveller. The prospects 
of this college are, in one sense, certainly fine; as are those of 
Illinois college, from the roof of which, the delighted spectator 
overlooks an extensive scene of rich plains, groves, and 
farms, of the most grand and interesting character. 

The opinion is now prevalent, that a college cannot flourish 
except under the auspices of direct religious influence, and 
experience has fully sanctioned the correctness of this decis- 
ion. Professors of suitable attainments, and unexceptionable 
moral character, can be found only in the clerical profes- 
sion; and parents more readily trust their sons to the care of 
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clergymen than to any other persons. ‘Their habits qualify 
them for teachers, and they bring to the task more zeal, and 
conscientiousness, than would be found, as a general rule, in 
any other class. 

As the proper security for morals, and the faithful discharge 
of duty, conspire to point out clergymen as the most suitable 
persons for the higher grades of teachers, the prevention of 
discord, as imperiously demands that those of the same denom- 
ination should labor together, and thus the colleges have been 
naturally divided out among the churches. We see no practi- 
cal objection to this arrangement. We all belong, or ought 
to belong, to some church, and are willing to have our children 
taught by those who think with us on important subjects. 
The clergy are properly teachers, and should be allowed to 
extend their useful influence over the mind, from infancy to 
old age. They should be kept from meddling with politics, and 
the thirst for power which has distinguished almost all ecclesi- 
siastics of whatever denomination, should be watched and 
curbed. 

In Illinois, the legislature has provided in all the college 
charters which they have granted, that these institutions shall 
be open to all without distinction of religious faith, and that 
the distinguishing dogmas of sectarian belief shall not be 
taught. ‘They are also prohibited from establishing theological 
departments, and indeed the colleges of that state differ from 
all others in the guards against sectarianism, which have been 
thrown around them by the prudent vigilance of the legisla- 
ture. Ordinarily these precautions would be unnecessary ; 
the natural tendency of religion is wholesome, and the influ- 
ence of religious men salutary. But there is at this time an 
unhealthy tendency in the public mind towards fanaticism, and 
a leaning towards intolerance, that require watching. The 
bad influence of money has corrupted some branches of the 
church. Wealthy societies have grown up, which sway a 
vast patronage, and have created employment for thousands 
of persons. The money changers have taken their seats in 
the temple. The number of those who live directky or indi- 
rectly on the benevolence of the religious world, or on the 
credulity of the narrow minded, is astonishing. We have not 
arrived at this conclusion without mature reflection. For all 
the truly noble plans of benevolence, by which religion is 
promoted, knowledge diffused, or charity administered, we 
entertain the highest respect—but these are not to be con- 
founded with the rank weeds that have grown up around 
them, and are choking them to death: the sinecure agencies— 
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the partizan newspapers— the book peddling —and the invei- 
ling of pious young men and females into an ignorant and 
lind support of the schemes of plunder and treason of the 
abolitionists— which have their origin in the lust of money, 
The extent of the speculation upon the religious excitements of 
the day would not be believed by those who have not investi- 
gated the subject. : ; 
There are also in the United States thirty-six theological 
seminaries, which are divided about as follows: 


Congregational 4 Dutch Reformed 1 
Unitarian 1 Evangelical Lutheran 1] 
Presbyterian 9 German Reformed 1 
Episcopalian 3 Associate ch. 1 
Baptist 5 Associate Reformed 1 
Lutheran 3 Catholic 6 


There are twenty-four Medical Schools— just one for each 
state, if they were fairly divided. The whole number of stu- 
dents reported for the year 1835, was two thousand and thirty. 

There are eight Law Schools in the United States, having 
in all one hundred students. ‘The practice of attending lec- 
tures is less common among the students of law than in the 
other professions. The oldest law school in the, United States, 
of much note was at Litchfield, in Connecticut, which from 
1798 to 1827 had seven hundred and thirty students. It is 
now discontinued. 


Art. VI.—ON FEMALE COQUETRY. 


In attempting a justification for female coquetry, I am aware 
of treading on delicate and unpopular ground. From the 
lords of creation I expect not sympathy or approval—I write 
to console and animate those of the softer sex who are so 
unfortunate as to have a host of admirers without feeling a 
sentiment of preference for any. Go on, fair martyrs! let not 
censure or satire influence you to make a decision in which 
your heart has no share. Give not up that glorious indepen- 
dence which enables you to receive so much homage and 
acquire so much glory until the capitulation shall secure to you 
equal glory—and in the absorbing delights of conjugal and 
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maternal love for ever abolish a wish for new victims. A 
young female enters the arena in the blaze of youth and beauty ; 
possesses, perhaps, accomplishments, sensibility and grace; 
she moves along with conscious power and receives the hom- 
age of all with equal condescension and indulgence—her 
heart however is untouched— she is perpetually assailed with 
devotion she cannot value, except in the aggregate, and flattery 
that she does not prize, except as an evidence of her universal 
fascination. Whatis the poor beauty to do? Shall she, ‘the 
observed of all observers,’ ‘the cynosure of neighboring eyes,’ 
the ‘swan amidst a troop of crows,’ shall she accept with a 
courtesey and ¢ Yes, sir, and thank ye,’ the first clown who may 
throw himself at her feet, merely to avoid the imputation of 
coquetry? But say some, she should not give encouragement, 
—she should be reserved—if her eyes are bright, wear a veil, 
—and obscure those charms and graces which make so many 
victims. Poor victims! hard is their lot! why are the hearts 
of men so sensitive and pertinacious? Although we have good 
authority for believing ‘ that men have died, and worms have 
eaten them, but not for love,’ I suppose we may imagine that 
one in a million has actually died of this disease if it chanced 
to occur in the person of a dyspectic. Then woe to the fair 
hardened sinner who has had a hand in his death, no matter 
whether he were disagreeable to her or otherwise. It may 
be some comfort, however, for the other sex to reflect, that in 
the midst of all this female injustice and female despotism, the 
balance of power is principally in their hands— that where one 
genteelly shoots out his brains (which from the small quan- 
tum is easily done) and another more vulgarly ‘hangs himself 
in his garters’ out of spite to his jilting mistress, the many 
have the world of women before them, and for the scorn of 
one, can indemnify themselves with the smiles of a score if 
they choose. Nay if he have been notoriously jilted, he is 
sure to be an object of sympathy and pity to every disenga- 
ged lady; who thinks it a duty to soothe and comfort his 
wounded spirit— difficult must his taste be, if in the midst of 
such variety of choice he shall still say, ‘miserable comforters 
are yeall.’ The male coquet has many prerogatives; he may 
dance attendance on the object of his present attention, or on 
half a dozen objects of attention successively; compose son- 
nets, act the gallant in a thousand ways, and is yet not 
considered as committed unless he utters the legal phrase, ¢ will 
you accept my hand.’ He not only escapes censure, he 
becomes a still more interesting object to matrimonial aspi- 
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rants—each anxious} pe to be the happy she who is to 
fix and monopolize this popular and versatile creature; who, 
after all, perhaps, selects his partner, not for her intellectual 
endowments, her beauty, or accomplishments, but for her 
wealth or connections. Suppose, as a miracle, that the male 
coquet actually and truly lovesa woman who wiil not smile on 
him:—he has, at least, the advantage of a Fair hearing; he 
has had the consolation of pleading his cause and placing him- 
self in his best attitude before the object of his adoration—if 
condemned, it isnot without judge or jury; and it is, perhaps, 
but retributive justice to the many hearts he has lacerated and 
tortured with the pangs of suspense and jealousy. No other 
punishment but that inflicted by a coquette can reach him in 
this world. Now consider the fate of the female tyrant —she, 
the altar at which so many burn incense, perhaps groans under 
the existence of a partiality which she is condemned to mask 
under the garb of indifference and caprice. The object of her 
love, peradventure, mingles not in the path she is doomed to 
tread; higher or lower as it may be, in the walks of life; for 
the tenderness of the female heart does not always expand 
under the exotic rays of luxury and fashion. She has no 
means of attracting the attention of him ‘ther bosom’s lord,’ or 
of directing his gage to that jewel, which if he knew he might 
win, would be treasured in his heart’s best affections. Cir- 
cumstance and opportunity, current coin in the hands of men, 
are by the forms of society denied to her. She must either 
betray her weakness by giving herself up to melancholy and 
despair, or smile on all indifferently, exhibiting that capricious 
volatility which stamps the character of the coquette, until the 
hidden fire consumes alike her wishes and her will, and she 
becomes the machine of duty and decorum which the present 
state of society so laudably exhibits. She can receive no sym- 
pathy for the disappointment, for she may never betray the 
poison which drinks up her spirit; as women may not, 
‘unsought, be won,’ she would, like a true heroine, rather die 
than ww herself. And even if she be a publicly tantalised 
and publicly deserted victim, he, the aggressor is still on her 
level; his turpitude is quickly forgotten and rewarded, while 
she generally is compelled to retire from the world in sorrow 
and disgust. 

Say not, the woman who acts the coquette is heartless— 
rather charitably suppose she has not met with a kindred heart, 
her twin mind. If her charms, in spite of herself, subjugate 
the hearts of some half dozen, ’t is not her fault, ’t is cheir mis- 
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fortune—I mean the misfortune of her ett cotel arnaia l 
would recommend the philosophy of Sir John Suckling: 


‘If she be not fair for me, 
* What care I how fair she be?’ 


The poor beauty cannot marry the half dozen—she would 
not be so rude as to offend them— she is wholly unconscious 
of the extent of her power, and the common laws of civility 
oblige her to treat them all alike—she does not seek their 
society —they seek hers. This is another advantage I have 
just thought of, that men have over women. A man may rove 
from pole to pole and obliterate his old attachment by experi- 
ments on black, white, and grey beauties of every clime; the 
woman must remain on the same spot, doomed, it may be, to 
the punishment of Tantalus, by daily intercourse with the 
object of her secret choice, without attaining one single step 
nearer the realization of her hopes. It is only the attractive 
and intelligent part of the female sex that acquire the stigma 
of coquettes; and though many women enter life, marry and 
go out of it, without this imputation, it is not because their 
hearts are of a different texture, their characters are different. 
These are they whom Pope says ‘have no character at all.’ 
Of easy, pliant tempers, early in life they meet some one to 
whom they can form no objection, and quietly enter the mar- 
ried life; and, having no temptation for the dangerous triumphs 
of coquetry, can censure with much feeling and sincerity those 
women whose hearts are still untouched, uninterested; and 
whose only ambition seems to consist in vieing with the other 
sex in the exercise of power. What would the male world 
be without coquettes? It would be like constant sunshine 
without rain. Jove, prized only when attained with difficulty, 
and growing only when surrounded with obstacles and unex- 
pected impediments, would become a word of form in the 
mouths of men; who, having nothing to fear from refusal, 
nothing to risk where there was nothing to doubt, would 
become like eastern despots,and women would be like eastern 
slaves; they, not daring by look or smile, to raise a hope they 
meant not to fulfil, would soon lose the power of choice, and 
the only prerogative that has ever been granted, would be 
taken from them—that of refusing. The sage Dr. Gregory, 
in his advice to his daughters has laid down rules where they 
may coquette justifiably; and in the present age, even under 
such restrictions, women may safely do so nine times out of 
ten. I admit that coquetry is a dangerous weapon in female 
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hands; that it requires a double portion of discretion as well 
as ingenuity, while its perfection consists in appearing to be 
destitute of both. In the man, it has no merit; in waging the 
war, he has all the advantages, and in the end reaps them all. 
In the woman it can only be said to bea refined and hazardous 

ame, which she prides herself on playing skilfully, and as a 
field in which she can fully display her many and powerful 
attractions. It is a mistake to suppose innate virtue to be less 
effective in the coquette than in the more quiet and unaspiring 
female. We have instances every day of the most arrant 
coquettes, becoming exemplary wives and mothers. And 
I do not venture too much when I aver that if coquetry (in 
its simple acceptation ) were banished from society, men would 
shortly assume the part of Sultans, who have but to throw 
a handkerchief, and the humble slave is at their disposal. 
Coquettes are the unconscious avengers of wrongs, deep, foul 
wrongs done to hundreds of their sex, by men who would 
otherwise never know what it was to taste of the pangs the 
wantonly inflict. All women cannot be coquettes, nor is it 
desirable they should—in that case, men would invariably 
oppose stratagem to stratagem, and the intercourse of unmar- 
ried persons would exhibit a disagreeable picture of distress 
and suspicion. 

Let the heroic coquette never forego the helmet and shield 
of Minerva, which are as necessary to her success as the ces- 
tus of Venus. Let her continue to preserve the balance of 
power between the sexes, and in the midst of conquest, let her 
discriminate between the characters of her victims; and if she 
cannot smile and bless, at least show mercy. 

Coquettes! champions of liberty, Ido you homage! abandon 
not your cause at the sneers of cynical, disappointed old bache- 
lors! Wield your power with discretion and decorum, but 
wield it fearlessly. Spare not the witling and the profligate, 
who have hitherto imagined the female world was made for 
them—let them know in all its bitterness the sting of female 
scorn, the depth of female power. Remember that you are 
playing for a great stake—reputation—that the world will 
admire so long as you succeed, but sneer at the first false step, 
and exclaim in a tone of triumph, ¢ Pride must have a fall.’ 

MARIA. 
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Art. VI.— TEXAS. 


The History of Texas, or The Emigrant’s, Farmer's, and 
Politician’s Guide, to the character, climate, soil, and produc- 
tions of that country: Geographically arranged from personal 
observation and experience. By David B. Edward, formerly 
principal of the Academy, Alexandria, La.; late Preceptor of 
Gonzales Seminary, Texas. Cincinnati: J. A. James & Co. 
1836. 


Tue enterprising publishers of the work whose title we have 
given above, have conferred a valuable service to the public, 
in giving us a treatise on the character and capabilities of a 
country, which is now attracting great attention. ‘Texas is 
undoubtedly a region of vast extent and unbounded fertility, 
and which, whoever may be its masters, must be interesting 
to us, as well from its position as its resources. It cannot 
remain uncultivated. Offering as it does, unrivalled advanta- 
ges of soil and climate, our enterprising citizens will occupy 
its wide plains, at every hazard, and in spite of all the 
obstacles interposed by the misrule and anarchy which has 
heretofore prevailed, and still continue to paralise the industry 
of its inhabitants. It must be settled. Its inhabitants will be 
chiefly emigrants from the United States—brave, energetic, 
industrious men, imbued with the principles of freedom— who 
will establish institutions similar to our own. 

In saying this much we do not intend to give any opinion 
as to the merits, or probable results, of the revolution which 
is now in progress in that province. It has perhaps been pre- 
maturely attempted, and is probably deficient both in moral 
character and physical energy. ‘The Texans are still a very 
new people, and have, strictly speaking, but slender claims 
upon our sympathy. They went there with a full knowledge 
of the instability of the Mexican government, and of the total 
absence of all faith or principle on the part of those who were 
to be theirrulers. They cannot say that they were deceived, 
or that they are oppressed by grievous burthens imposed upon 
them without their consent. ‘They went to a country which 
was ina state of revolution, and in which the government was 
continually changing hands, and of course took their chance 
for whatever might follow. They are not, like the Poles, a 
people struggling against foreign oppressors, for the freedom 
of their native soil; nor are they like our forefathers, fighting 
for principles which had been solemnly guaranteed to them, 
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They abandoned their own country, and on speculation, settled 
on a foreign soil, and under a revolutionary government, to 
take their chance among the various changes that might turn 
up. If they do not like the country, all they have to do, is to 
pull up stakes, and come back; if they prefer to stay it is for 
profit, and not for principle. ‘These remarks are not made in 
disparagement of the Texans. They found Texas in a state 
of wilderness, and under no government, and they violate no 
moral rule in subduing it, except that which forbids unneces- 
sary war. They doubtless went there with that determination; 
and the Mexican government must have known, when they 
sold land to our citizens, that they countenanced the founding 
of acolony of freemen, who would never submit to their arbi- 
trary and capricious sway, and who would assert the right of 
self government whenever they should attain sufficient strength 
to appeal successfully to arms. 

Our citizens therefore, have made a courageous venture, in 
which they deserve to succeed, if it be right to risk life for 
property. But it is, we repeat,a venture for gain, and not for 
patriotism,—a daring enterprise, in which success will make 
the fortunes of those engaged in it, and open a splendid region 
to the ingress of civilization; but in which defeat will only send 
back the survivors, as poor as they went. We wish them 
well; but we protest against the attempts to enlist public sym- 
pathy in behalf of speculators, whose whole object is their 
own advantage, and who have kindled up a war to profit by 
the spoils of victory. War can never be justified except in 
defence of some sacred right or principle; and the American 
people will never sanction the commencement of hostilities 
for conquest— the bartering of blood for property. We do 
not blame the Texans. It is their own matter; undertaken on 
their own proper responsibility. If they get the land they 
will have purchased it by hard knocks; and we shall be gain- 
ers in having this delightful region settled by our own 
countrymen. 

Texas is the north eastern province of the republic of Mex- 
ico, and lies twenty-seven and a half and thirty-four and a half 
degrees of north latitude, and from sixteen to twenty-five 
degrees of longitude west of Washington. Its average breadth 
from east to west is four hundred and sixty miles, and its 
length from north to south five hundred and forty. It contains 
an area of one hundred and fifty thousand square miles, and is 
therefore as large as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan 
proper. It is therefore an immense region, and large enough 
to contain several states, which may become as populous and 
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wealthy as any in the valley of the Mississippi; and being 
generally fertile, and adapted to the cultivation of cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco, it must become a planting country, and 
draw its supplies of manufactured articles from the northern 
parts of the continent. | 

A large portion of this territory is described as consisting 
of gently sloping prairie lands, interspersed with skirts of tim- 
ber, while other parts are said to embrace tracts of cane and 
forest. In speaking of the prairie region, the writer imbibes 
some of that enthusiasm which every admirer of nature feels, 
in the contemplation of those beautiful plains, and almost per- 
suades us that he is describing Illinois or Missouri, instead of a 
wilderness hitherto but little known. He says: 


‘No language can convey to the mind any thing adequate to the emo- 
tions felt by the visiter, in ascending this vast irregular slope of immense 
undulated plains, which expand before the eye in graceful] rolls, afford- 
ing from the summits of their gentle swells, a boundless prospect of 
verdure — blending in the distance, to the utmost extent of vision with 
the blue of the horizon. Few spectacles surpass it in beauty and mag- 
nificence. The boundless expanse and profound repose of these immense 
plains excite emotions of sublimity akin to those which arise from a 
contemplation of the ocean, in its display of undulatory movements. A 
more grand and stupendous silence even, broods over those regions, 
where often neither sight nor sound, foreign to the scene, disturbs the 
contemplation of the passing traveller.’ 


It is no small evidence af the natural beauty of such scenes, 
that they convey similar impressions to different minds, and 
that those who describe them almost invariably use the same 
figures and comparisons to convey their ideas respecting them. 
All speak of them as resembling the ocean, and all are alike 
struck with the vastness and repose of the landscape. The 
following remarks are so familiar to us, that we could almost 
claim to have written them; and we can answer for their being 
the result of actual observation, and not imagination, so true 
are they to nature. 


‘These rows of timber and picturesque groves are called islands, from 
the striking resemblance they present to small tracts of land, surrounded 
by water. Nothing can be more natural than the comparison, as the 
prairies often assume the appearance of a lake both in surface and color ; 
and in the remote parts the hue melts into that of distant water. And 
it requires no very great effort of the imagination, especially in certain 
states of the weather, and changes of the light, to fancy that such is 
the reality of the scene. Yea, so much has nature contributed to the 
illusory appearance of those groves, that they often present all the 
beauty of art. For the trees are of nearly equal size, and grow near 
together, without underwood, and present outlines perfectly defined, 
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and often surprisingly regular; some appearing to form exact ovals or 
circles, while others are nearly square or oblong, with a single tree 
projecting beyond ;—so that it is difficult to divest one’s self of the 
impression that much of the land had been lately cleared, and those were 


the remains of the forest.’ 


The writer of this book is a Scotsman, and gives us an amu- 
sing instance of his nationality, in the following passage: 


‘ The province of Texas in general, for native beauty, and the lower 
division in particular, for exuberant fertility is excelled by no other 
country I have ever known; except perhaps in the first by Scotland, and 
it may be in the /ast by Demarara, in South America.’ 


Such are the diversities of human opinion: Doctor Johnson 
found Scotland, bleak, sterile and dreary, and Sir Walter Scott 
has drawn from its scenery the most exquisite landscapes that 
are to be found in poetry or romance. Mr. Edward remem- 
bers his native land with feelings of enthusiastic admiration, 
and of course pays a compliment to Texas by the comparison 
which we have quoted. We suppose that he speaks sober truth 
when he declaims in the following strain: 


‘Its spontaneous productions meet the astonished traveller at every 
step, in such abundance, as can scarcely be believed by one who has not 
had an opportunity of seeing and judging for himself. Were a man to 
explore those regions, particularly in the spring months, he would find 
such a variety of useful and ornamental plants, as would exercise all 
the powers which he might possess, of delineation and description; as 
he would find the earth covered with expanding blossoms ; both combi- 
ned so as to enchant the sensitive mind into elysian ideas —confirmed 
by the gratified eye, until every feeling becomes iiamersed into poetic 
inspirations; unfolding the curtain of conjecture, and laying open to 
the delighted view, in real life, the fabled dreams of elysian fields.’ 





Texas is not sucha bad place afterall! We like the descrip- 
tive so well that we are tempted to try a little more of it, and 
the more readily, as it chimes so well with our own notions of 
prairies that we have seen elsewhere. We commend the fol- 
lowing to our friends in Illinois, and beg them as they read it to 
peep out of the window of their log cabins: 


‘Enthusiasm kindles around the pen, when it would attempt to 
describe such scenes as must forever beggar a master’s pencil, and must 
be visited to be known; as no words can do justice to their peculiar 
appearance: here an alcove of enameled flowers,—there an unmeas- 
ured field of herbs, flowers, and plants; yonder the clean, sweeping 
greenwoods, with their outlines as if guided by the hand of art ; along 
whose edge tastefully stands the thickest sumach hedge, and whose 
trunks are fancifully dressed with the vine and the honeysuckle; 
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rendering it difficult when approaching one of these delightful places 
not to surrender yourself to the pleasing illusion, that you are surveying 
the park and lawn of some elegant mansion embosomed among the 
swelling hills or beautiful groves around you.’ 


Fanciful as this language may seem, we are satisfied that it 
is notexagerated. ‘Texas is indeed a noble country. It is an 
extension of that magnificent plain, which commencing at the 
lakes, and including the lovely regions of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, stretches far into the interior of the Mexican states, and 
forms the widest, and most continuous body of fertile land in 
the known world. It is this which constitutes the greatness of 
our valley, and which gives so boundless an extent to our vis- 
ions of its future prosperity—not the richness of any part, 
nor any extraordinary quality of the soil or climate,— but the 
accumulation of such vast fertility, and such abundant resour- 
ces, within the sphere of a connected trade—the continuity 
and close connection of unlimited mines of natural treasure. 

Of the products of Texas, cotton is mentioned as the prin- 
cipal, and there isno reason to doubt that the soil is peculiarly 
adapted to the valuable crop. Sugar is also cultivated with 
success, and will forma very profitable staple. Tobacco and 
corn are raised with certainty, and with less labor than in more 
northern climates; and the sweet potato is said to be uncom- 
monly fine and prolific. Indeed there is no mistake about the 
land in ‘Texas being fine, and the climate genial. As an agri- 
cultural country it is inferior to none on the continent. The 
author is quite eloquent on the subject of live stock. Hear 
him: 


‘Have I not seen hogs, taken from the timber bottoms, only two years 
old, and fed on mast alone, weigh when slaughtered upwards of three 
hundred and fifty pounds each! And did I not see a calf only eight 
months old, taken from the prairie lands — and butchered before the citi- 
zens of Gonzales, — which weighed three hundred and ten pounas?’ 


Those were large hogs, though not larger than they ought 
to have been at two years old—but the calf was a whapper. 


He continues: 


‘I can also say, that I never saw a beef killed, but it outweighed 
common calculation; while I assure my reader by experience, that the 
flesh is in general fatter, juicier, and tenderer, than any I ever tasted 
in any other country. The universal complaint about beeves in the 
fall, and hogs in the spring, is of their unctuosity! Tat, too fat!!’ 


We readily admit that mast fed hogs may be too fat, inas- 
much as the fat is good for nothing, but we doubt whether 
30 
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much stress would be laid on this objection, even in Texas, 
Those corpulent beasts are raised without much care on the 
part of the owner, running at large over the wild lands, and 
attaining their unreasonable degree of obesity, by feeding upon 
the natural pastures— picking up an honest living by their own 
industry. 

And then ‘what a country to raise horses and mules in, 
whenever the number of its citizens shall bid defiance to the 
incursions of the Indian;’ at present the aborigines find it 
easier to catch the horses of the Texans than those that are 
wild, and many heart burnings —as well as house burnings— 
are occasioned by the indistinct notions of meum and tuum, 
which prevail in that delightful region of flowers. ‘Good 
unbroken mares, which are equally as valuable as broken ones, 
can be had at five dollars apiece,’ in the neighborhood of Rio 
Grande, and driven into Texas for, twenty-five per cent. on 
the cost. Mustangs, or wild horses, are often caught in droves 
by the natives, who drive them into pens, for that purpose, 
and after selecting the best turn out the remainder, on their 
native plains. Those that are under four years old, are easily 
domesticated; and some of them are animals of fine figure. 

Our author also insists that Texas is a fine country for sheep 
raising, inasmuch as it has a high, open, dry range—but as 
this is an opinion, not founded on any experiment, it must pass 
for what it is worth. For the same reason, we give but little 
heed to certain speculative reasonings on the advantages of 
Texas for manufacturg— advising our Texan friends to send 
to Cincinnati for their ploughs, axes, cotton-gins, printing 
presses, and all other notions and gimcracks, which are produ- 
ced by mechanical ingenuity and hard labor. After they shall 
have flogged the Mexicans, it will be time enough to think of 
manufacturing, and they will then probably find that a rich 
soil and a southern climate are more congenial to agriculture 
than to the mechanic arts. 

The commerce of Texas will undoubtedly be rich. Her 
level plains will be traversed by rail roads, over which the 
treasures of her soil will be transported to New Orleans, to 
Charleston, to Louisville, Cincinnati and Pittsburg. When 
that time shall arrive, there will be ten steamboats on the Mis- 
sissippi, for one that now ploughs her tide —for Texas and 
Arkansas will rival Louisiana and Mississippi, in the production 
of cotton and sugar, and Pittsburgh and Cinninnati will be kept 
busy enough in supplying them with manufactured articles. 

Wisconsin will then be sending flour to market, and the Texan 
ladies be making summer excursions to the falls of St. Anthony: 
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The United States of Mexico formed their constitution in 
1824, upon a plan based upon that of our federal government, 
including nineteen states and four territories in their confede- 
ration. ‘The President is elected for four years and cannot be 
re-elected; and there is a Senate of two members from each 
state, and a popular branch of their Congress, composed of one 
member for every eighty thousand population. 

Every man at eighteen years of age, becomes a voter, no 
other qualification being required—nor is there any distinction 
in consequence of color. 

The population of the Mexican States is supposed to be 
nine millions; having become nearly doubled since the year 
1794. It is divided us follows: 

The unmixed Indians, about four millions. 

The Mistizos, or offspring of the Spaniards and Indians, 
about two millions five hundred thousand. 

The Creoles, or offspring of the Spaniards, one million five 
hundred thousand. 

The Washinangoes, or offspring of Indians and Negroes, 
one hundred thousand. 

The Negroes, one hundred thousand. 

Spaniards, natives of Spain, ten thousand. 

Esteros, strangers, of various nations, as English, Irish, 
Americans, Germans, &c., thirty thousand. 

The Texan colonists, thirty-five thousand. 

Such a population must be bound together by very slender 
ties; there can scarcely exist among them united public senti- 
ment, or any vigor either of purpose or action. And when it 
is added, that education is not promoted, that the principle of 
religion is low and sluggish, and that the people are indolent, 
it will be seen that the Mexican government is not destined to 
occupy, within any brief period, a high stand among the 
nations of the earth. 

The administration and finances of the country are said to 
be in a state of great confusion. Before the revolution the 
revenue of Mexico was twenty millions of dollars, one half of 
which was sent to Spain, and the remainder spent in the coun- 
try. In 1828, the revenue of the federal government was only 
fourteen millions — but although this was spent in the country, 
immense arrearages were incurred, either by peculation or mis- 
management—and the same state of confusion continues. 
Each state has its separate taxes; and the federal revenue 
arises from customs, the mint, monopolies, lotteries, and privi- 
leges. When these are not sufficient, contributions and 
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donations are solicited, or a batch of Spaniards is exiled, and 
their property confiscated. 

There are monopolies of the sale of tobacco, salt, gunpow- 
der, and other articles, which are farmed out, as are the 
privileges of making lotteries, &c. Sou 

The Mexicans are said to have a thousand millions of acres 
of good land for sale, besides as many of barren land, indepen- 
dent of ‘Texas. 

In the settled parts, labor is cheap, averaging about twenty 
five cents per day. But the land there is all in the hands of 
the aristocracy, who hold immense estates. 

Mining, which once was a source of great wealth, has 
become comparatively unproductive. 

The laws are said to be mild; but they are uncertain, and 
inefficient. Imprisonment for debt is abolished; the trial by 
jury not yet introduced; and bribery common. 

The standing army is usually composed of about one hun- 
dred thousand men, scattered through the provinces, and chiefly 
employed in making and unmaking Presidents; and in quelling 
or creating Insurrections. 

It is difficult to form any opinion of the moral or political 
character of the 'Texans—or ‘ Texians,’ or * Texasians’ —for 
our author uses both these terms—from a hasty perusal of his 
book; and we shall be obliged to any of our friends who may 
be informed on the subject, for an article descriptive of the 
population of that beautiful region. That it must eventually 
form an integral part of our great confederacy we do not fora 
moment doubt: how that union shall be effected is another 
question. That our government will passively and tacitly 
sanction its violent disruption from the Mexican government 
by our own citizens, by means of recruits, supplies, and arms, 
procured in our country, we do not believe; but we think it 
not at all improbable that this fair land may soon become ours 
by purchase, The administration of Mr. Jefferson was ren- 
dered forever memorable by the purchase of Louisiana, and 
we trust that General Jackson’s will be made not less illustri- 
ous by the addition of the fair land of Texas to our wide 
domains. 
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Art. VIII.— EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


In this number we have the pleasure of recording a very 
valuable table of meteorological observations prepared by Dr. 
John Locke of this city, in conformity witha suggestion made 
in a London scientific journal. Jt will gratify us at all times 
to make our work the repository of valuable facts in history 
or science. 

On our return home, after an absence of several months, we 
were well pleased to find that the Magazine maintained its 
stand in the estimation of the public, and that our list was 
gradually regaining its former number. It had been much 
reduced by the withdrawal of the abolitionists and fanatics; 
and we feel gratified by the belief that not one of that unhappy 
race of traitors to religion and their country remains among 
the number of those who reads the magazine. So decided an 
evidence of the entire absence of all community of sentiment 
between us and those who stand branded with the execrations 
of all enlightened and honorable men, is the highest compli- 
ment our work could receive; and we now resume our labors 
with renewed hopes of usefulness and success. Had the 
Magazine achieved no other purpose, the honor of having 
contributed in the slightest degree to the exposure of an 
unprincipled cabal, against the institutions of our country, and 
the free discussion of political questions, would in itself be 
sufficiently gratifying to those who have sustained it. 

On the subject of this melancholy and ferocious delusion, it 
is consolatory to observe the vigorous and wholesome state of 
the public sentiment throughout the union. The editors of 
newspapers are doing their duty, reason and common sense are 
exercising their legitimate sway, the laws will be respected, 
and religion will reassume the vestments of order, peace and 
meekness. An Ohio paper just received, contains the follow- 
ing indignant, though just remark: ‘If we thought there was 
one lady in the United States, who possessed any refinement 
of feeling, and who knew the effects in the South of the abo- 
lition of the North, and yet would wear the title of abolition 
lady, if we did not regret that we are the son of woman, we 
should rejoice that that woman was not our mother.’ 

Another cause of diminution of our list has been the reten- 
tion by the late publisher of the books, and a large part of the 
names of the subscribers, the most of whom are not personally 
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known to us. Many of our friends have taken the trouble to 
forward names that have been thus maliciously withheld. 

Other subscribers have been driven from us by the rudeness 
or dishonesty of the late publisher. Scarcely a day passes, in 
which we do not receive letters from subscribers who have 
been prompt in paying their subscriptions, but to whom bills 
have been sent recently by Eli Taylor, through the mail — for 
the purpose either of extracting money which is not due, or of 
irritating gentlemen by the double vexation of dunning them 
for money not due, and subjecting them to the payment of pos- 
tages. Persons who have been thus annoyed, resenttully 
withdraw their names, without being aware that in so doing 
they are gratifying the malice of a faction, and aiding the 
fraudulent designs of a desperate adventurer. 

To the many gentlemen, constituting another class whose 
complaints have reached us, and who have been offended by 
the irregularity with which the Magazine has been sent to 
them, or by the inattention of the publisher to their letters on 
business — we have but to reiterate that we have become 
aware, too late, of the gross negligence and rudeness with 
which our friends have been treated. We believe that no fur- 
ther trouble will be given on these accounts. The Magazine 
is now published by honest men—by a respectable firm, who 
are not fettered by any party alliance, and have no feud with 
the Roman Catholics, or any other class of citizens; and who 
will attend to their own business. 

These attempts at imposition are rendered the more glaring 
by the facts: 

ist. That the editor of the Magazine has by public notice 
requested the public not to pay debts due to the Magazine, to 
any person not authorised by him, Eli Taylor having no claim 
except to an undivided half of those debts — 

And 2ndly, Eli Taylor has become insolvent since he has 
ceased to be supported by the income of the Magazine, and 
the portion of those debts which would have been his, belongs 
to his creditors. 

Under what pretence he has the assurance to attempt to 
make any collection, is a mystery to us, and we again warn 
our friends to be on their guard. 

We understand that a person calling himself B. G. Easton, 
is attempting to make iiediiion on account of the Magazine 
in Tennessee. He is wholly unauthorised, and if not himself 
deceived, is guilty of gross dishonesty, in representing himself 
as an agent of the Magazine. 
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But while thus annoyed, by schemes to defraud us of our 
property and to weaken the confidence of our friends, we are 
cheered by the most flattering testimonies of the approbation 
of our oldest and most intelligent friends. 

The following is an extract of a letter from a clergyman, 
who is a veteran in the cause of religion and learning in the 
west, and whose piety is as unquestioned as his zeal has been 
untiring. 


‘In the course of last year I had made up my mind to decline taking 
the Western Monthly, this year— not for the reasons assigned by some 
of your former subscribers, because every article you wrote did not hap- 
pen to suit my fancy, my creed or my objects—but from motives of 
economy alone. But since I have read your January number, which 
has been but recently received, I must continue a little longer. The 
principles of free, temperate discussion and criticism, are amongst the 
important safeguards of our rights and liberty, and it matters little 
whether checked and destroyed by the Emperor of Burmah, the auto- 
crat of Russia, a sedition Jaw, or an array of popular passion and 
prejudice.’ ‘I did not entirely agree with you in your review of Beech- 
er’s Plea, nor in your views of the Roman Catholic movements, but I 
had no notion of having all the talk on one side —so you wrote, and I 
read, and we both felt the better for it.’ 


This is the language of a gentleman and a christian, and is in 
a strain widely different from the ferocious bigotry, and scur- 


rilous denunciation which has reached us from a quarter nearer 
home. The same writer concludes — 


‘Go on in your work fearlessly, yet temperately, for the whole country 
and for American literature. You will be sustained.’ 


Another gentleman —a learned and distinguished clergyman 
— whose opinions are entitled to the highest respect, writes 
thus: 


‘I exceedingly regret the imposition which has been practiced upon 
you, and the iniquitous attempt to put down your excellent periodical. 
I like truth, honesty, and independence.’ * * * ‘I have defended, 
in my poor fashion, the much slandered West, against all sorts of East- 
ern purists, fanatics, spies, and abolitionists. I concede to Roman 
Catholics, Jews, Mormons, and Moslem, the same rights and franchises 
which I claim for myself. 1 honor the editor who dares at ail hazards 
publish the truth—hit whom it may. I will continue, as heretefore, 
upon the list of your subscribers. And I trust a reaction will speedily 
take place which will more than compensate for all the mischief which 
rogues and zealots may have conspired to inflict.’ 


_A most respectable western citizen, living far in the inte- 
rior, who has been a steady friend to tais work from the 
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: commencement, writes to the publishers as follows, under date 
of March 14. 


‘ Inclosed are five dollars, which please acknowledge, for the current 

and next volume of the ‘ Western Magazine.’ I have every number of 
} that work from the first to February 1535. It has sustained the West- 

1 ern States better than any other work west of the mountains ; in truth, 
two or three articles alone, in the last two years, are worth toa citizen 
‘ 












of the West, all I have ever paid for it. Its descriptions of Western 
Scenery, Rivers, face of the country, geography, first settlers, dc. are 
; new, fresh,’ and_interesting,’ d&c. 








We have before us another letter addressed to our publish- 
ers, from which we should feel ourselves excused from making 
any extract, had it not been rendered proper, by the incessant 
and turbid stream of vituperation which has been poured out 
upon us by some of the editors of this city. It would be 
weakness under such circumstances to withhold from publica- 
tion, so flattering a testimonial. As we do justice to others 
without fear, we shall not shrink from doing justice to our- 




























selves, when that unpleasant office is rendered necessary by t 
the malignity, or mercenary abuse of others. A professional ¢ 
gentleman in Alabama, writes thus: t 
. s 
‘In the January, 1836, number of the Western Monthly Magazine; I 2 
see that attempts have been made, and are still making to put down that I 
valuable journal, and by that means silence an editor, whose genius | 
and talents are only equalled by the justice and liberality of his views . 
and sentiments. S| 
‘I have been for some years a reader of the writings of Judge Hall, t! 
tie and admirer of his style, and no one, in my opinion, who has an ordi- 
cy, nary share of information, and a tittle of understanding and candor, will te 
deny that he has thrown around the West and its legends an interest | 
and a lustre, which no other mind has created, or imagination shed. P 
‘I have observed too, in all his sentiments, a degree of liberality and h 
ae, | independence which can attach only to a well cultivated intellect. Cl 
or | Despising alike the trickery of the partizan, and the fanaticisin of the tl 
5 | bigot, he pursues the even tenor of his way, rendering equal justice to 
| all, and manfully repelling the illiberal assaults of others, upon the - 
i great West. The services of such'an editor are too important to be with- 
! held from the public, and too valuable to pass unrewarded. “ 
‘I am no Roman Catholic, nor the son of one; but I am determined In 
to exert every honorable effort in my power, to sustain an individual, th 
who in rendering justice to that valuable class of our fellow citizens, in 
ably defends the constitution of our country, and by the liberality and er 
uprightness of his own course, rebukes the spirit of intolerance and b 
persecution in which’the bigots of the protestant press of our country 
too freely indulge.’ ar 
i Wi 
: We thank our friends,”to whom we are indebted for these in: 
letters. They are not only personally gratifying, but are un 
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appreciated as aflording evidence that we were not mistaken 
in our reliance upon the spirit of the great West. We have 
always believed that the people would do right; that public 
sentiment, however it may be perverted for a moment is always 
eventually correct; and that a manly, intelligent, and high 
minded people, would not long submit to the abuse, and sar- 
casm, of foreign and mercenary spies, or would refuse to 
sustain the efforts of her own citizens in defence of her char- 
acter and institutions. We were not mistaken in these views. 
The natives of this beautiful region have too long permitted 
themselves to be stung by those who were cherished by their 
firesides— too long have they suffered the cold and insulting 
charges of ignorance, vice, and infidelity to be hurled at them 
by the travelling impostor, or the ungrateful beneficiary who 
fattened on their bounty. They are alive to the importance 
of their station, and the pride of their character, and are kin- 
dling with a generous enthusiasm of self respect and patriotism. 
We have tke pleasure to state that the prosecution for libel, 
threatened some months ago, by the advocate of clerical 
domination in this city, under the advice of ‘counsel learned in 
the law, has not been commenced. On the contrary, the les- 
son read to him and his party, in our January number, has had 
a most salutary effect, on their temper, manners, and conduct. 
Rebuked by the decided reprobation of the public, and satisfied 
that the state is not prepared by the church, they seem by their 
silence to have abandoned their attempts upon the liberty of 
the press, and the independence of the people. 

We shall conclude these hasty notices of opinions in relation 
to the Magazine, by quoting that of the editor of a newspaper, 
published at Hamilton in this state, who under his editorial 
head, briefly remarks, ‘ Eli Taylor has been kicked out of the 
concern, and we are glad of it,’ and wishes us success under 
the new arrangement— to all which we say, amen. 

We decline noticing a variety of letters which have been 
written to us by the initiated members of a disappointed sect, 
some anonymously, and others under the proper signatures of 
incensed writers. They have had the pleasure of composing 
those precious epistles, and no doubt the gratification of believ- 
ing that they inflicted pain as well as injury —and this Is quite 
enough for them. One of them,alady, who styles herself our 
‘beloved sister,’ seems to covet the honor of appearing in print, 
and of being made a martyr in the cause of her church; but 
we have no war with the weaker sex, and cannot be made the 
instrument of exposing to the rude gaze of the public the 
ungentle inequalities of a female temper. 

31 
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Art. IX.—HARRY GLENN. 


CHAPTER I. 


Few good citizens of the venerable city of the Pilgrims have 
the courage to pilot their way from one end of Ann street to 
the other: for it is the vilest part of the city — where poor sail- 
ors are made drunk and plundered. Moreover there is nothing 
there worth seeing, nearly the whole extent being but a beg. 
garly account of miserable heterogeneous shops, old houses, 
ruinous wharves, docks, boat-yards, sail-lofts, etc. 

In a dark alley running out of Ann street, in a wretched 
hovel, did I, Harry Glenn, first open my eyes to the light of 
day; at least so far as my recollection serves me, this was the 
case; but one’s memory is treacherous, especially when the 
event in question is of such anatureas one’s birth. My father 
was a rough old Scotchman, who lived by the labor of his 
hands in the boat-yards, and by his caulking, carpentering, and 
rigging, contrived to support his wife and daughter. When] 
made my appearance he was in a quandary—it was another 
mouth to fill, and another back tokeep clothed. He established 
a small grocery, where his helpmate traded out candy, ship- 
bread, New England rum, and all sorts of old clothes and sailor 
nick-nacks. With this auxiliary he stood the increased pres- 
sure upon his exchequer; I was maintained i. e. fed and clothed. 
As my parents figure but little in the following story I shall not 
further intrude them on the reader’s notice —satisfied with 
giving me the wherewithal to be filled and warmed, they left 
the rest to me and to chance. 

Active, healthy and fearless, I became one of the most nox- 
ious of those vermin in boy-shape which infest the dirty lanes, 
wharves, and docks of the old city. My parents taught me 
nothing, for the best of reasons, they knew nothing to teach, 
and a young heathen could not have been worse off in a moral 
and intellectual point of view than I. Oaths and obscenity 
poured from my lips long before I had the slightest comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of my words. I would cheat and steal 
whenever I thought I ae do so with security — would fight 
whenever I deemed there was a chance of victory. Almost 
the first and only traits of character which developed them- 


selves in me in those days were an unbounded love of 


superiority, dogged perseverance and obstinacy, cunning, and 
unflinching courage. 
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These united with a vigorous, shrewd, reflective turn of 
intellect, a hardy and muscular frame soon gave me a name 
among the rabble of Ann street as a ‘real chap’—‘a buster!’ 

I did not fail to make the best use of my reputation. Never 
prince more firmly established his despotic sway over the sub- 
jects of his reign, than did I over the ragamuffins of mine. 
All disputes I decided by my wits, or with my two fists; led 
the way in every juvenile row; planned all the marauding 
excursions, and before my seventh year felt like a man—that 
is, among boys. Left to my own direction I certainly did 
learn something; became an adept in the use of tools, puzzled 
my young head with all the mysteries of the boat-yards, the 
building and rigging of boats small and great, and as to the 
management of all small craft, skiffs, wherries, row-boats, sail- 
boats, and the like, I acknowledged no equal. Moreover I 
could dive and swim like a duck, and float by the half hour 
together like a cork; and in truthI more than half lived in the 
water and on it. I was, as the boatmen said, ‘perfectly 
amphibilious.’ 

Though on land I rarely ventured beyond the bounds of my 
own dominions, yet on the water it was not so; with my little 
egg-shell of a skiff, 1 would scull about from wharf to wharf, 
ship to ship, till 1 knew every dock from above Cragies’ bridge 
sheer round to South Boston. Nay I did more than confine 
myself to these coasting excursions; Jike Columbus, disdaining 
small things, [ stretched out to discover regions beyond the 
waves, and Charleston, Chelsea, and the islands of the harbor 
became my resorts for sport. 

I was a poet, though I had never heard of poetry and could 
not read a word; yet was there in me that spirit of idealism 
which constitutes the soul of poetry; I loved nature, and all 
her works; the waters, the green islands, the skies, and when 
far away from the smoke, noise, and bustle of shore, and 
resigned to the pure influence of nature, oh! how my young 
bosom swelled with feelings I could neither express nor com- 
prehend. How often have I shot out into the middle of the 
stream as the tide was rushing out like a race-horse, and pull- 
ing in my oar, resigned myself to the waves, to be carried past 
ships, wharves, islands, forts, and all, while I gazed around in 
dreamy unconcerned happiness. Alas! how happy I was! 
Ignorant it is true, yet not aware of that ignorance. Poor, 
but not aware of what constituted wealth, free from care, from 
all control, with simple tastes, I was as joyous as a bird. On 
shore —and the poetry vanished with the scenes which gave it 
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activity: other passions swayed me—and I was the ragged, 
dirty, violent juvenile despot. 

When I was nine years of age a change occurred in my 
father’s circumstnnces, which essentially influenced my after 
life. A distant relation dying bequeathed to him a respectable 
grocery establishment in Hanover street, and sufficient ready 
money to purchase a commodious dwelling in Salem street. 
What a change! Away with tools; away with ropes, and 
sails, andoakum, and tar. Off with rags and dirt and on with 
clean clothes; out of the hole in lane, and away to the 
house in Salem street. 

A sad time was that to me, though to my father and mother, 
and sister it was jubilee. My new hat hurt my head, and | 
considered it an unnatural nuisance; heretofore, tangled hair 
alone, or perchance a red flannel cap, had intervened between 
my skull and the rays of the sun. My clothes cramped and 
pinched my whole body after being accustomed to the many 
roomy specimens of my father’s handy work, who managed 
to rig me from stem to stern as well as any other craft. “My 
shoes made my toes ache, and my stockings kept my legs itch- 
ing, and on the whole I found myself extremely uncomfortable. 
And then too to leave all that I had been familiar with from 
infancy, the yards, lanes, alleys, houses, hovels, ruins, wharves, 
docks, boats, the water, the tools, and finally my kingdom of 
juvenile ragamuffins. Ah! it washard. Iremember the fore- 
noon that our moving took place. I sauntered sorrowfully 
down upon the end of a wharf, and leaned against a huge post, 
the harbor partly opened before me on the right, a green 
island lay in front, on the left the navy-yard and old frowning 
men of war, unrigged and grim. The hammering and cries, 
and mingling noises of busy labor rose on all sides, the ships 
and boats lay around at the usual stations, the rippling tide 
whirled in ceaseless eddies past, the whole scene so dear to 
me—mustI leave it? I cast one final look all around, thought 
of the many joyous hours I had spent, now to cease—and 
cried bitterly. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue griefs of childhood are like the shadows of clouds, 
which chase one another over the face of green hills, vanishing 
as speedily as they come on. ‘The novelties of my new situa- 
tion soon checked my grief, and with the curiosity of an 
untamed young savage, I fell to rummaging the old mansion In 
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which my father was established from cellar to garret—not a 
corner of the old fashioned house escaped my prying eye, but 
my search was bootless; the only sign of plunder I found 
was in the shape of sundry old boxes of papers in the garret, 
which did not edify me atall. I restored them to their resting 
place, and left them in statu quo, little guessing the influence 
they were to have upon my future happiness. 

My father easily adapted himself to his new situation, and 
soon had a thriving business: consequently he concluded that 
his son and heir ought to go to school, and learn something to 
do credit to the family. This was the grind climacterac of 
my miseries. What! shut up, and made to sit still all day? 
I, who had never known an hour’s constraint? 1 was as res- 
tive as an unbroken colt. But my father insisted, and called 
in mother and sister to his aid, and thus attacked by coaxing 
and promises in front and flank, and by sundry striking demon- 
strations in rear, I at last surrendered at discretion, and was 
led off in triumph to a large brick building in Hanover street, 
called the Hancock school. 

My ‘first impressions’ upon entering were any thing but 
agreeable, for as | opened the door I beheld directly before me 
a stout middle sized man, with black hair and enormous whis- 
kers of the same color, exercising himself violently in bestowing 
a long rattan with due emphasis upon an unfortunate culprit, 
who was capering along the aisle before him, and singing a 
strain of unearthly melody. Whack, whack, whack, went 
the rattan over head and shoulders, and around legs and arms, 
each blow delivered with a precision which was truly edifying. 
I was horribly frightened and thought ‘my turn will surely come 
next.’ Much to my satisfaction | was soon safely seated at a 
form at the top of one side of the lower end of the room, 
whence I cast my wondering eyes around upon some three or 
four hundred boys of all sorts, sizes and descriptions. The 
room was-long, wide and high; a door at each end, behind 
which were the desks of the two masters. An alley six feet 
wide ran the length of the room, on each side of which were 
rows of forms rising one above the other up to the side of the 
room, thus making long lines of seats, separated by small alleys 
running past their ends, down into the middle aisle. 

Here I quickly perceived that only idleness and disobedience 
were punished, and I always considered it best to avoid disa- 
greeable consequences; therefore | applied myself to my tasks, 
namely writing, arithmetic, reading, etc., and as I was quick to 
do any thing I attempted in earnest, 1 found myself rapidly 
rising in the monthly arrangement of scholars, taking a new 
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form almost every time, in proportion to the degree of my 
progress. This gratified me exceedingly. I determined, 
ignorant as | was, that | would rise superior to any boy in the 
school: all my energies were bent to accomplish this. The 
boys in vain attempted to compete; rapidly J caught up with 
and passed by them one after another; in vain they attempted 
to inveigle me by whispering and presents to neglect study. | 
was insensible to all influences they could bring to bear, 
because governed by an invincible love of superiority. The 
teachers noticed my progress, and | saw it with secret satisfac- 
tion and redoubled zeal. This was my course in school. 
What wasitout? The same constitutional principles governed 
me there. Bitterly were those of my school-fellows mistaken 
who imagined they could domineer over me ott of school, in 
return for my superiority in. Half a dozen pitched battles 
with fellows of my own size, and even much larger than J, in 
which 1 invariably come off conqueror settled my reputation 
as a ‘real fighter.’ The reason was, that besides being active 
and strong beyond my age, and inured to fatigue and endu- 
rance, I would never yield, and though most unmercifully 
mauled, never cried or showed symptoms of pain, but bore up 
under all till at last my adversary was wearied and subdued. 
I recollect the last battle that ever I fought in that school. It 
set me at once at rest, for my opponent was universally 
acknowledged to be the best fighter in the whole school. 

I was ‘knocking up’ marbles one day, (a species of mar- 
ble-playing much practised by Boston school-boys,) with a 
playmate, and used a beautiful ‘blood-alley;’ that is, a white 
marble with rich veins of a blood-red. Sam Jones came by 
just as I had thrown, and picking up my alley, coolly put it in 
his pocket, little supposing I would dare resist. My playmate, 
Ned Harris, a favorite, and companion in many a scrape, looked 
up, half scared, into my face, to see what I would do now. I 
was + glad of it, for I had often thought that if [could once 
geta chance to ‘whip’ Sam Jones, my fame would be eternal. 

‘Sam Jones, what have you got my marble for?’ 

‘Taint your marble, it’s mine.’ 

‘If it’s your’s, it’s cause you stole it, for I bought it at Mr. 
Picken’s store; so give it here now!’ 

‘You lie, now! and if youdon’t be off I'll give you a darn’d 
hiding.’ 

As this dialogue closed we were both standing face to face 
upon the side walk. My coat and hat were off previous to 
the sport;— without saying another word, or giving him time 
to take his hands from his pockets as he stood in his thoughtless 
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security, I gave him a blow full in the eye with all my might, 
planted in pugilistic style, and sent him reeling back into 
the gutter, where he stumbled and came to a pause upon vhis 
back. Without losing an instant I followed up the attack, by 
pitching myself with the spring of a tiger-cat head first into 
his middle regions, coming down upon him with such a well 
directed pounce as nearly drove the breath from his body. 
His wrath was frightful: he absolutely howled and foamed 
with rage, while every nerve was strained to its utmost to 
throw me off and get upon me. But I grappled him with a 
desperate gripe, and with legs sprawled upon either side gave 
him not the slightest chance of turning over. I kept my 
strength carefully while he wasted his in struggles. Atlast he 
became faint, and then was my time; a sudden spring seated 
me upright upon his breast, my left hand was at his throat and 
squeezing his wind-pipe, while the other was impelled verticall 
downwards time after time upon the different features of his 
countenance, somewhat disarranging their symmetrical propor- 
tion, while every now and then | composedly asked, * Will you 
own beat, and give up the alley?’ At last, quite subdued, he 
yielded, rose, and delivered up the marble, and crept off like a 
pecked rooster, while the boys shouted ‘Hurra for Harry 
Glenn. - 

It is not to be supposed that during all this time I had for- 
gotten my aquatic habits. ‘Though somewhat humanised, and 
imbibing rapidly the elements of a common English education, 
I delighted to practice all that my early life had taught me, of 
boating and sailing. Scarce a Wednesday or a Saturday after- 
noon passed but I was upon the water, either in a sail-boat 
hired by the united funds of myself and two or three play- 
mates, or if we had no money, ina skiff which we hooked for 
the occasion. Well equipped with lines and bait, and well 
acquaint2d of old with all the best fishing grounds, we seldom 
failed of having a capital chowder, which tasted all the better 
from the fact that by our own genius was the whole obtained. 
First we contrived to smuggle off a suitable iron pot to cook 
with, which we hid upon one of the islands we most frequently 
visited. Then we always found means, by hook or by crook, 
to secure a bag of crackers, some potatoes, pepper, salt and 
butter; and having, as before stated, hired or hooked a boat, 
and caught a quantum suff. of fish, we built our fire, cooked 
the chowder, and ate it in primitive style around the old pot, 
on flat stones for plates—and I must confess that those pleas- 
ures though stolen, were sweeter than any of the legitimate 
pleasures of boyhood. ‘Stolen waters are sweet.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue organ of combativeness must have been somewhat 
powerful in me, for I certainly did love fighting in itself con- 
sidered. I had quite enough to do in that way fully to satisfy 
my desires, while as [ have narrated working my way upward 
in the school. But by the time I was thirteen years of age, 
being acknowledged the best fighter, I began like Alexander, 
to wish more worlds to conquer. 

Now among the many feuds cherished by the Boston lads, 
there are two which are pre-eminent, and which swallow up 
all minor ones, at least in the case of the ‘ North-Enders,’ the 
dwellers in the more ancient and northern parts of the city. 
The first is with the South-Enders, and the second with the 
Charleston boys, who are graced with the soubriquet of pigs— 
returning the compliment by denominating their opponents 
rats — so that ‘Charleston pig,’ and ‘ Boston rat,’ are as well 
known oppellations and as significant to a North-Ender, as 
whig and tory were in olden times. 

Now I had heard of battles fought in times gone by, against 
these foes, and I longed, like Norval, to see and fight, myself. 
Nor was I disappointed. Certain South-Enders spread a report 
among their forces, that they had been assaulted while peacea- 
bly walking the streets of the North-End. And the news flew 
like wildfire, and the commotion was as a swarm of enraged 
bees. They talked and planned, and vowed vengeance, and 
a certain Saturday afternoon was set for their onset. We 
North-Enders were apprized of the coming storm. So one 
afternoon when school was out, and the boys playing round, 
talking in groupes about the coming attack, I determined I 

would ‘ sieze time by the forelock’ and settle the matter forth- 
with. Mounting on a pile of wood that was there, I commenced 
an oration in the following style, at the top of my voice. 

‘Holl—o! You, sirs—hold your tongues a moment, and 
hear what I’ve got to say.’ 

All come bustling round to hear what was to come next. 
Silence obtained, I proceeded. 

‘ Those darned South-Enders are coming to try to give us a 
hiding. But they cant do it, not if we’ve a mind to fight ’em! 
Why, we could dick ’em before they could say Jack Robinson. 
So now if you'll agree to fight ’em next Saturday afternoon, 
Ill be your capting and show you how to fix ’em.’ 

This elegant speech produced a loud hurrah — every one 
was mighty bold now there were no foes at hand. 
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‘Well, seeing you’re agreed, meet next Saturday at two 
o'clock, before the North Church, and I'll bring all the Bennet 
street schoolers there too—all of you have clubs and stones.’ 

So saying I descended, and we dispersed. The next day I 
was at the Bennet street school door, as it poured forth its 
hundreds of noisy urchins: there was an old cart there, and ] 
made that my rostrum, and after shouting as before to gain 
their attention I thus addressed the throng: 

‘I say, you sirs,’ (the almost invariable address of a North 
Ender to a boy; toa man, ‘I say, Mister.’) ‘1 say, you sirs— 
I'm the best fighter in the Hancock school, ( buzz, buzz, among 
the crowd) and my name is Harry Glenn. Now the South- 
Enders are coming next Saturday, and we Hancock schoolers 
are going to give ’em a hiding, and want you to come too. 
(Immense applause.) They’ve chosen me their capting, and 
if you'll choose me your capting too I'll show you a thing or 
so:—but if any one of you thinks he’s fitter for capting than 
I, first let him step out, that’s all, and I’ll fight him now.’ 

The effect of this harangue was wondrous, particularly the 
closing challenge. 1 observed many of the crowd looking 
to their most noted fighters, but in vain; no one peeped or 
muttered. At last some one set up the cry, * Harry Glenn’s 
our capting! Hurra for Harry Glenn!’ and the streets echoed 
to the cry. 

Highly flattered by this public, unsolicited testimony of con- 
fidence in my abilities, [ named the place of rendezvous and the 
weapons, and retired to mature my plans. On Saturday mor- 
ning 1 went down to the south end as a spy, and penetrated 
even to the conclave of the South-Enders, who had just chosen 
their leaders and were deliberating on the plan of operations. 
I determined to give them a speech too; which I did to the 
following effect: —that I was a North-Ender, and was to have 
been captain, but my enemy had been chosen instead, and I 
determined to desert. I pointed out the location of the North- 
Enders; that they were to meet at three o'clock, and advised 
them to be there early, to take them by surprise. This advice 
was unanimously adopted, and during their further counsel I 
slipped off unperceived, and made my way back to North- 
End. 

Two o’clock came, and with it perhaps a hundred of the six 
hundred who had hurraed so lustily— but these were true. I 
told them what I had done to fool the South-Enders. ‘Now, 
they'll come marching along up this street, (Salem street, ) 
expecting to get here before us; they’ll have to cross Prince 
street before they will see. (Prince street cuts Salem nearly 
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ight angles.) Now I'll put twenty of the best fighters of 
pbs an a ae and ha must hide there till the South- 
Peders get by, and we get to fighting, and then you come out 
and take them behind.’ This was agreed to, and done on the 
instant; the twenty were chosen by me, put under Ned Har- 
ris, and despatched. Now between Prince street and where 
we lay there were two streets, Bennet, leading out on one 
side to Hanover, and Sheaf, upward to Copps Hill. In Sheaf 
street I stationed twenty more, to be hid in yards, doorways, 
&c. till the battle was begun. This left only Bennet street 
open, and under my command remained about sixty; half of 
these I made hide in order that the South-Enders might come 
on securely, deceived by our apparent weakness, 

About three o’clock a brave little scout came racing in to 
say he had seen the enemy coming; all made ready, and hearts 
beat high with determination. Presently there they came sure 
enough, round a bend in the street. Oh! how anxiously I 
waited to see if they would come past Prince street into the 
trap hadset. Yes! seeing the smallness of our number, they 
hurraed and rushed on, as they thought, to victory. We let 
them come till they were fairly abreast of the end of Sheaf 
street; then with a shout all my band rushed from conceal- 
ment, and made an onset in regular order— furious disorder. 
This somewhat surprised them but they were double our 
number, and cheering as we came on, let fly a volley of mis- 
cellaneous missives. Many a good fellow saw the stars 
dancing as plain as though it were midnight. We reserved 
our fire till within two rods, when I shouted, ‘let ’em have it!’ 
and whizz, whizz, whizz, flew the bearers of innumerable 
bumps and bruizes. Dire attack!’ Every weapon took effect 
on their full ranks, and the sound was wondrous to hear. 
Soon we came to blows; those in front getting furiously 
banged, those behind throwing whatever they could lay hands 
on, and jostling on. 

While the battle hung ‘ in medias res’ out sprung the detach- 
ment in Prince street, and that in Sheaf street, and then the 
fated South-Enders were assailed front, flank, and rear! Dust 
flew, cries rent the air, kicks, cuffs, thumps, bangs, scratches, 
bites, black eyes, bloody noses, etc. but the valiant South- 
Enders seeing themselves surrounded, and 
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‘ Shriek, and shout and battle cry, 

And stones and brick-bats whizzing high, 

And tough sticks, buzzing to the sky 
Were maddening In THEIR REAR!” 
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They began to waver and veer off. How could they help 
it? I shouted and cheered on the attack, at the same time 
aiming a furious ‘dick’ at their leader with a club. Fairly it 
struck him upon his thick fur cap, his legs gave way, his arms 
dropped, and he rolled into the gutter. This was the cou 
de-grace. Sauve qui peut, was the sentiment, or in plain 
English, ‘devil take the hindmost.’ They ‘turned tail’ and 
fled in ruinous rout through Bennet street, which I had com- 
passionately left open for their retreat. We chased—roaring, 
halloing, pounding and pelting, till strength failed; and then it 
was, ‘to your tents, O Israel,’ or as I shouted a similar senti- 
ment— Home! and look out for the constables!’ 


* None now are left upon the plain, 
Save those that ne’er shall fight again!’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


In a still, lone street, stood two juvenile figures, whispering 
anxiously, and peering in the gloom down the deserted vista, 
in vain endeavoring to pierce the darkness, which the flickering 
rays of a solitary lamp served but to render ¢ darkness visible.’ 

‘I know he'll be along here, Harry; he always goes this 
way every night. Have you brought the pail?’ 

‘Yes. Hark! don’t you hear something.’ 

A distant plaintive cry was heard, coming slowly nearer 
and nearer, echoing sonorously from the brick walls and pave- 
ments, sending forth in lazy intervals the well known sounds, 
‘Oys’! bin’y oys’! here’s fin’ oys--—oys-—ters! bin’y oys’!” 

‘There he comes, Ned! Now for an oyster supper — give 
us your hook.’ 

Ned placed in my hands a large, strong cod-hook, to which 
a stout cod-line appertained, which he speedily unrolled and 
laid along the smooth pavements some thirty yards. 

‘Whistle, Harry, when you're ready.’ 

‘Aye! aye!’ 

On came the oyster-man, pealing forth his monotonous, yet 
plaintive and quaint melody, passed Ned, ensconced behind 
some steps, and reached where | stood. 

‘Hollo! Mister; you got any opened oysters?’ 

‘Plenty, sir, plenty; all fresh.’ 

‘Well, just pour me out a quart into this little pail.’ 

A large sack of oysters in the shell which he bore on his 
back was deposited upon the ground, into which I instantly 
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254 Harry Glenn. [ April, 
contrived to fasten the cod-hook, and commenced whistling 
yankee doodle. 

‘How many did you say? aqu—’” __ 

‘Hollo! Mister; what’s the matter with your bag?’ 

Starting round at the startling tone in which I spoke, he per- 
ceived what seemed unusual in such inactive beings as oysters, 
tied up moreover in a bag—they were running away! Hop, 
hop, bounce, bounce, went the bag, a yard at every jerk. 
‘Hollo!’ said the man, and began to hop too, in pursuit. 
Faster went the bag—faster pursued the man. ‘The devil!’ 
was the last sound that met my ears as I coolly transferred 
the contents of his pail into my own, and scampered off to the 
place of rendezvous, where I was shortly rejoined by Ned, 
who after a desperate chase had balked the oyster-man, and 
secured the bag. With great gusto we proceeded to dispose 
of our plunder, though in spite of our success and flow of 
merriment at the poor oyster-man’s perplexity when he saw 
his bag running off, a sensation of pity, and of something like 
compunction kept arising; and when our companions were 
gone, Ned and I moralized thus: 

‘] say, Harry, *t was rather too bad to take all his oysters.’ 

‘So ’twas, Ned, but I s’pose he had enough more at home, 
and it can’t cost him much.’ 

‘Oh! but Harry, he dont sell on hisown hook. I found out 
other day he only is hired to carry round for that great oyster 
shop in Court street.’ 

‘Oh! well then, if that’s the way, I don’t care; they can 
‘ford it well enough, and he’s got his pay. Sell on his own 
hook? No, no! ’t was on our hook this time.’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CONCERT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


BY JOHN LOCKE, M. D.,g PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY IN THE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO. 


Ir has been proposed, I believe, by the Royal society of London that on four 
fixed days in each year, the 2ist of March, the 2lst of June, the 21st of Sep- 
tember, and the 21st of December, ( unless any of these days should fall on 
Sunday, in which case for the 2ist substitute the 22d, ) horary observations of 
the Barometer, Thermometer, wet and dry thermometer, clouds, winds, mete- 
ors, &c. should be made by scientific men in different parts of the globe, at 
the commencement of each hour (per clock) mean time, at the place, for 
thirty-seven hours: beginning at six o’clock on the morning of the 2Ist, and 
ending at six o’clock on the evening of the 22d. The original plan embraces 
eight columns: first, the hour; second, the barometer; third, the attached 
thermometer; fourth, the external dry thermometer; fifth, the external wet 
thermometer; sixth, course of wind; seventh, the quantity of rain; eighth, 
general observations. I have in the following table noted several other things, 
such as the indications by the Anemometer and hygrometer, with the dew 
point, taken every three hours, because I had the instruments for doing so. 
Meteorological observations become interesting chiefly by comparison, by 
which the origin, progress, and extent of certain changes become known. 
It is important therefore that these observations by concert should be as much 
multiplied as possible by societies and individuals possessing the requisite 
instruments. It would be instructive for example to ascertain the origin, pro- 
gress and extent of the extraordinary and uninterrupted roll of winter clouds, 
which commenced at Cincinnati between five and six o’clock, on the morning 
of March 2lst and continued thirty-eight hours. If I ascertained the velo- 
city of the atmosphere correctly, it must have travelled in that time from seven 
hundred to one thousand miles, or the distance from the Rocky mountains to 
this place. How far were its effects felt east and west? 

It commenced here with phenomena not uncommon in this place. There 
was at the surface a mild south east wind, while the clouds showed a strong 
current in the upper regions from the west. At the point of junction of these 
currents, there were by the mixture of warm and cold air clouds repeatedly 
formed and dissolved. It seemed for two or three hours a doubtful contest 
between spring amd winter. The latter prevailed, and ruled despotically for 
twodays. A similar western blast destroyed the fruitin April, 1835. If we 
could discover the proper prognostics of such weather, they would be useful 
to the agriculturist. Fickle and capricious as our climate appears, the weather 
obeys fixed laws, which, by observation, aided by the instruments and dis- 
coveries of Leslie, Dalton, Daniel, and others, may yet be discovered. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


1836; taken at the Woodward 
By Jossru Ray, M. D. College, 


For the Month of Fesnvary, 
Cincinnati. 










































Fr. Thermometer. Barometer.) Course Char’tr, Rain) Chart’r 
. : mean Wind. | of and| of Miscellany. 
1836. min.|maz.|m.tem. height in’s.| am-rm. Wind. Snow) Weath. 
1) 4010.3, 3.1 | 29.423 | w-w str wd fair. Riv 
© 2 6.0'15.0) 3.5 | 29.467 | w-w It. wd. clear, | eeeipas ever 
3 7.0 22.0 12.0 | 29.460 | w-wh. wd. fair. | 
4)*5.020.5| 10.3 | 29.623 |nw-Nw It. wd. clear. 
6 0.031.0) 20.5 | 29.586 |nw—w It. wd.| O2ivari. Slight snow 
6/19.0 32.0) 26.9 | 29.383 |sw-sw It. wd. cloudy 
7:28.0,35.0| 29.0 | 29.337 | sw-w It. wd. cloudy 
$'26.0.43.0| 34.0 | 29.273 |sw-sw It. wd. fair. 
929.046.2) 33.8 | 29.250 | sw-w It. wd. fair. 
10/24.041.0| 33.4 | 29.483 | w-nw It. wd. fair. 








11/33.0.42.5| 40.3 | 29.407 n-n_ It. wd. 53.cloudy Rain com. 104 
12,47.0,54.0 46.5 | 29.373 | n-n_ It. wd. 1.35 cloudy Wetday[A.M 
13 30.0,39.0) 32.8 | 29.513 [Nw-Nw str.wd ‘cloudy River bro eu 
14 22.031.0) 27.6 | 29.593 | w-w_ str. wd vari. | [10 P M 
15 30.044.0) 35.3 | 29.067 |sw-sw str.wd ‘cloudy — 
@ 1626.040.0, 34.2 | 29.300 |nw-nw str. wd vari. | 
17/19.040.0| 27.7 | 29.413 |nw-nw str. wd ‘cloudy, 
18,15.036.0 25.2 | 29.470 | n-nw It. wd.| vari. | 
19}18.045.0 ae 90.363 N-nNw It. wd. fair. | 
20 31.5 45. ’ 29.2 sw-sw lt. wd.' O5cloudy Driz . 
21/28.0'49.0| 36.8 | 29.450 |jsw-sw It. wd. eae” Hey wine 
























27.0/62.0) 46.7 | 29.393 |sw-sw It.wd.| fair. | [frost. 
* 2341.5 48.5) 44.6 | 29,130 |sw-sw It.wd.| 57 cloudy Wetday,c.open 
oy @® 231.041.0) 31.3 | 29.210 | sw-w str.wd, 13 cloudy Wet& snowy d. 





25|17.024.0) 20.8 | 29.413 E-E lt.wd.| 65 cloudy Sn. 4 in. deep. 
26 17.0 32.5 22.7 | 29.200 INw-nw It.wd.| 12 cloudy Canal fr. 4 
27\13.0 32.5) 20.7 | 29.623 | w-w It. wd. | clear. | 
28) 14.0/32.0 26.7 | 29.613 | nw-n It. wd. Ql fair. | 


29/30.049.0) 40.7 | 29.227 | we-ne It. wd.| 71 cloudy 









































Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale,) - 8 
Maximum height of thermometer, - i ‘i 0 
Minimum height of thermometer, - - - —7° 10 
Range of thermometer, - - - . 69° 0 
Warmest day, Feb. 22d. 

Coldest day, Feb. Ist. 

Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) - 29.391 
Maximum height of barometer, - - ° 29.75 
Minimum height of barometer, - ° . 28.99 
Range of barometer, - 0.76 






Perpendicular depth of rainand melted snow (Eng. inches) 4.34 
Direction of Wind.—N. 4 days—N. E. 1 day—E. 1 day—S. W. 84 days— 
War W.7 days. 
eather.—Clear and fair 12 days,—variable 4 days,—cloudy 13 days. 
Remarks.—The sign — prefixed to any number a beens Mane that it 
was below zero: thus, on the morning of the 3d the mercury in the thermo- 
meter was 7 degrees below zero, or 39 degrees below the freezing point of 
water. ‘The canal was frozen over from Jan. 23d to Feb. 23d, and from the 
26th to the close of the month. The Ohio River at this city was frozen over 
on the evening of the Ist, and the ice began to give way on the night of the 
13th, but for nearly a week the navigation was obstructed by floating ice. The 
mean temperature of this month was nearly four degrees greater than that of 
Feb. 1835, though the minimum temperature was not so great by 11 degrees. 




























